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If I might give a short hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell him his fate. If he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice 
of telling unbiassed truth, let him proclaim war with mankind —neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great men, they 
fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. But if 
he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and then he may go on fearless.—~De For. 





POLITICAL AND SOCIAL NOTES. 


—~—— 


While the Eastern Question sleeps for the time, or 
seems to sleep, and while overtures are being made from 
the Greeks to the Bulgarians to join in an attack on 
what is left of Turkey in Europe—Athens thus offering to 
sacrifice a great heritage for a very small present mess 
of pottage—we learn, on the authority of an eye-witness, 
one of those little facts which are far more eloquent 
than many pages of dispatches. The Bulgarians have 
learnt already not merely not to trust the Greeks, but not 
to trust each other. Recently municipal elections took 
place in the town of Varna, in which the Christian popu- 
lation is largely in the majority. Bulgarian candidates 
were proposed and Turkish candidates were, without 
much hope, pitted against them. But the Turkish can- 
didates won {by a very fair majority, and there is no 
doubt that the Bulgarians would much rather have the 
unofficial Turk to deal with public money than each other. 
We also hear that the English Government-has made up 
its mind, and the word has been given out that no broad 
solution of the Eastern Question can be _ looked 
for so long as the present Sultan is on the throne. 
From this opinion to wishing for his deposition is not a 
great step, and that, again, is not far off winking at 
measures for his removal—disguised, perhaps, under the 
pretext of a popular movement. We have no doubt this 
could be managed by Russian agents if England would 
only vouch that all was fair. But Mr. Goschen is not 
the man to play such a game as this ; nor would Lord 
Granville be a party to it. The Special Ambassador 
has won an excellent personal position in Constantinople, 
in spite of his hesitation to cultivate the social graces of 
the British colony. But his mission has not been a 
success. Perhaps the mission of no representative of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Government could have been successful 
without resorting to actual force, and we know what 
would have come of that. 





The publication of another instalment of the South 
African despatches adds nothing to our information on 
the general questions involved in the retirement of Sir 
Bartle Frere, but it does give us a despatch in which, 
though it was written in a hurry to catch the mail, the 


late Governor cuts the ground from under the feet of the 
Colonial Secretary in a most effective and conclusive 
manner. Lord Kimberley, indeed, presents but a shabby 
figure in the Blue Book ; though he comes better out of 
the interview with the deputation from the Aborigines 
Protection Society, which interviewed him on Thursday 
afternoon. He is reported to have told the senti- 
mentalists that in his opinion, and in the opinion of a. 
number of ex-governors of the Cape, no Cape Ministry © 
could. have avoided the disarmament of the Basutos.» 
His lordship did not, so far as we can find, take notice 
of a portion of the memorial, which is quite too precious 
to be lost in the obscurity of that production. It is 
there gravely proposed that the control of the native 
tribes should be taken away from the self-governing 
colonies and transferred to the Colonial Office, the 
Colonies being at the same time compelled to contribute 
to the cost of administration of the tribes. The memorial 
does not add how long in the opinion of the sages of the 
Society the connection between the South African 
Colonies and the British Crown would be maintained in 
the face of such an act of high-handed oppression. But 
for the maintenance of that connection, we can well 
believe the members of the deputation cared. rather 
less than nothing so long as they could air their raw 
philanthropy.” 


There are, unfortunately, no signs yet of diminishing 
vigour in the discreditable anti-Jew agitation now being 
carried on in Germany. Last week “the most in- 
tellectual capital of Europe” was the scene of a street- 
fight between Jew and Christian ; and now a Professor 
in Breslau is stated to have expressed an antipathy to 
Jews because of ‘the race” to which they belong. He 
takes, indeed, a more logical standpoint than Herr 
Stocker of Berlin, who opposes Jews because they manage 
newspapers and teach in undenominational schools. 
The Breslau Professor falls back upon the feeling of 
nationality —the feeling which prompts the Germans to 
take no part in French exhibitions, and which is setting 
Slav against Turk, and Czech against Teuton. There is, 
in truth, no” just ground for heaping insults upon the 
Jews of Germany; though the present agitation is a 
perfectly natural one, as natural as the envy with 
which the unsuccessful regard the successful and the 
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stupid the clever. The German Chancellor, it is gratify- 
ing to see, has repudiated thé’ petition addressed to him 
by the agitators, who prayed that the tests, restrictions, 
and prohibitions of the middle ages should again be put 
into force against the Jews. 





One by one the Paladins of Kaiser Wilhelm are 
passing away ; and with the death of General von 
Goeben he is bereft of one of the wisest. The deceased 
General, in comparison with the Emperor and Von 
Moltke, was still a young man, being only sixty-four 
years of age ; but he had seen more active service than 
Moltke, or Roon, or Wrangel. From 1836 to 1840 he 
fought in Spain under Don Carlos, in 1849 against the 
Reyvolutionists in Germany, in 1860 in Morocco, in 1864 
in Denmark, in 1866 in Bohemia, and in 1870, as Com- 
mander of the 8th German Army Corps, he took rank 
with the most skilful of the modern scientific school of 
generals. His combinations were, as a rule, perfect, and 
he never struck a blow until he had organised success. 
This gave him the victory near St. Quentin just ten years 
ago—a victory upon which the siege of Paris depended, 
and without which a sortie to the north might have been 
fatal to the Germans. 


The good fortune that has befallen Colonel N. 
Grodekoff in being decorated a second time for accom- 
plishing his famous ride to Herat in 1878 will attract the 
attention of the public to the very different mode of 
treatment accorded to English explorers by our own 
military government. In 1876 Captain Burnaby was 
ordered home at once from Khiva, in deference to 
Russia, and received no reward or thanks for his valuable 
investigations. In the same year Colonel MacGregor, 
when on the point of quitting Khorassan for Merv, was 
made the recipient of an insulting telegram from 
Teheran, ordering him on no account to travel outside 
Persia. ‘Two years later, Captain Butler was peremp- 
torily ordered heme from a survey of the Turcoman 
border, and was punished for striving to add to our 
knowledge of Merv by being sent back to his regiment. 
Compare these three instances with the case of Colonel 
Grodekoff. That officer received the warmest encourage- 
ment from General Kaufmann, together with a letter to 
the Ameer, and a number of silver articles for presents 
on the road. As a reward for his undertaking, he was 
decorated and promoted; and now enjoys, together 
with a second order, the position of chief of Skobeleff’s 
staff—an appointment that hundreds of Russian officers 
would unwillingly sell their souls to possess. 


A case of much interest and importance to the mer- 
cantile community came before the Court of Appeal this 
week, in which the committee of Lloyd’s, in conjunction 
with a firm of insurance brokers, were plaintiffs. The 
action was brought against executors to enforce a 
guarantee into which their testator had entered nearly 
twenty years ago. A gentleman had given a guarantee 
for his son, who was anxious to be admitted as an insur- 
ance member of Lloyd’s, and the father then wrote a 
letter to the committee by which he tendered his 
guarantee on his son’s behalf, and held himself liable for all 
his engagements. Atthat time Lloyd’s was unincorporated, 
its constituents consisting of three classes—of under- 
writing members, non- -underwriting members, and sub- 
scribers, and all its property was vested in twelve persons, 
who formed its Committee of Management. In 1871 a 
special Act was passed by which the Society, which had 
previously been regulated by a deed of settlement of 
1838 renewing the provisions of a former deed of 1811, 


was incorporated. Two years ago, and after the father’s. 
decease, he son suspended payment, and the ent. 
action was brought, in which the firm of btok 
joined, as the three partners of which it consisted repre-. 
sented the three classes of persons into which Lloyds had 
been divided. The executors disputed their liability upon 
several grounds, viz., that all liability had terminated on 
the father’s death, and that Lloyd’s had sustained no 
loss, and there were also points of a more technical 
character with regard to the right to bring the action. 
The action was originally brought before Mr. Justice 
Fry, who decided in favour of Lloyd’s. The Court of 
Appeal, consisting of Lords Justices James, Cotton, and 
Lush, were unanimous in affirming this decision. In 
their judgment the guarantee of the father extended to 
all the son’s underwriting engagements. It was not 
revoked by the father’s death, and the Corporation of 
Lloyd’s was in the position of a trustee, and therefore 
entitled to bring action, though all the damage done had 
fallen upon the firm of brokers, and Lloyd’s itself had 
not been obliged to pay anything. 


A case which was characterised by that eminent judge, 
the Master of the Rolls, before whom it came, as one 
of very great importance, has been decided with 
reference to the position of aldermen in boroughs. A 
gentleman, who had been elected as an alderman of the 
borough of Southampton, found himself in certain 
pecuniary difficulties about the beginning of the year, 
and accordingly proposed to pay his creditors a com- 
posttion in discharge of their debts. He also at the same 
time gave abill of sale over his stock-in-trade to secure 
the composition. The Corporation allowed the matter to 
sleep until the beginning of the present month, when an 
occasion to move arose by reason of the death of another 
member of the Corporation. A meeting was then called 
for the double purpose of electing another alderman in 
the place of the deceased member, and for vacating the 
seat of the plaintiff in the present action. This meeting 
was to have been held last Tuesday, but the gentleman 
in question, who considered that he was about to be 
aggrieved, applied to the Master of the Rolls for an 
injunction to restrain the Corporation from their proposed 
course of action, and the matter accordingly came on, for 
formal argument upon notice to the Corporation, on 
Monday last. After hearing Counsel, the Master of 
the Rolls said that he would have been very glad to have 
had a little more time to consider the question, but he 
added if any miscarriage of justice resulted from ‘the 
haste with which he was obliged to give his decision, the 
blame must lie on the Corporation who had allowed the 
matter to rest so long. The case was, he said, in his 
opinion clearly not within the letter of the Acts, whatever 
he might think of their spirit, and accordingly the pro- 
posed action of the Southampton Corporation was illegal. 
A technical difficulty which might have stood in the way 
was also at once removed by the Master of the Rolls. It 
had been contended that the only Court which could deal 
with the matter was the Court of the Queen’s Bench 
Division. The Master of the Rolls replied to this that 
in the first place he did not consider that this was a case 
in which the Queen’s Bench only could interfere, and in 
the second place every judge of the High Court has 
jurisdiction to entertain any case which requires imme- 
diate decision. The plaintiff accordingly obtained a 
perpetual injunction, along with the costs of the action. 


There is nothing to be proud of in the fact that the 
River Thames has been made, as it were, a gigantic 
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advertisement for an American company owning a quack 
medicine ; nor is it in any way creditable to professional 
English rowing that it cannot produce one man ty hold 
his own against one American, two Canadians, and two 
Australians, Of course it is agreeable enough to find 
that all these visitors were born either in Britain or in 
Greater Britain, and that the crown of aquatic athletics 
has not passed away from our race if it has for a time 
departed from our shores. Professional watermen are a 
decaying class beyond doubt on the Thames ; and the 
form of professional rowing is so frequently not to be 
trusted that we do not wonder at the want of encourage- 
ment that is complained of in some quarters. But if 
anything will give to “the jolly young waterman” his 
coup de grace, it is the fact that a “ committee of noble- 
men and gentlemen ” could be found to lend their aid to 
such a preposterous puff, and to promote what virtually 
amounts to a new vehicle for gambling. “Great Inter- 
national Regatta,” forsooth! Great and flagrant abuse 
of English waters and English patience rather. We really 
think the Thames Conservancy should do its utmost to 
discountenance this sort of thing, which is as different 
from an ordinary and reasonable ‘regatta as American 
modesty is from English taste. 


The Corporation of the City of London seems bent 
upon attracting to itself the attention of the public, and 
that not in the most creditable manner. Not content 
with setting on high an artistic montrosity infinitely 
more pretentious, vulgar, and tawdry than anything 
heretofore seen in this vast Metropolis anywhere, it has 
proceeded to further extremities by way of incensing the 
public. The Commissioners of Sewers have taken 
up Fleet Street close to the Griffin “bogey” in 
such a manner that’ men going from the West End 
to the Bank, and being left without any warning of 
the block caused by the stupidity of the civic autho- 
rities, are fairly stopped for twenty minutes between 
St. Clement’s Church and Chancery Lane. The annoy- 
ance is the greater because it is so wanton, when any 
repairs could be well effected at night, or when at least 
warning might be given before one got fairly into the 
block, so that it would be possible to escape by the Em- 
bankment, or even go round by Holborn, which would 
cost less time than the stoppage as we write. It is this 
sort of annoyance which does more to injure the Cor- 
poration in public estimation than even the waste of 
the City’s cash in erecting a monument so ugly, so 
misplaced, so wantonly unnecessary. 


The Lord Mayor personally has shown a kindly zeal 
in promoting a fund for the relief of the unfortunate 
people of Agram that will go far to make him very popular. 
The calamity, indeed, seems to exceed in gravity to sur- 
vivors, if not in actual loss of life, the results of any 
earthquake that has been recorded in Europe since the 
great catastrophe of Lisbon. ‘There is no doubt that 
every house in Agram is virtually uninhabitable, while 
the churches are rent and the ground has been opened 
in the country around devastating fertile tracts and opening 
sulphurous springs, whose very vapour destroys vegeta- 
tion, There is every sign that a generous response will 
be made to Lord Mayor McArthur’s appeal, and we 
in England, who are, to all intents and purposes, beyond 
the volcanic belt, may well spare a little to the aid of the 
subjects of a realm which, in spite of what Mr. Gladstone 
said in his irresponsible moments, must always be a main 
factor in the balance of power in Europe, and a firm ally 
of this country when this country is on reasonable pur- 
poses bent. 
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“THE LITTLE RIFT.” 


“ The little rift within the lover’s lute ;” the little pitted 
speck in the garnered fruit of the General Election has 
mouldered inwards, and the Cabinet is divided on at 
least one of the questions the manipulation of which 
brought the great united Liberal party back to the sweets 
of power. It is virtually admitted that our classification 
of the Ministry last week was exact, and that Mr. Bright 


and Mr. Chamberlain resist the counsels concurred in by 


the large majority of the Government, that vigorous 
measures should be promptly adopted for the protection 
of life and property and the vindication of law in Ireland, 
and the worst of the position of the Ministry is that 
the two members for Birmingham represent, with one- 
seventh of the voting power of the Cabinet, fully one- 
third, it may even be one-half, of the working strength 
of the Liberal party. They could, perhaps, be spared 
from Downing Street councils ; but the votes of those 
whose opinions they represent cannot be spared either in 
the House of Commons or in the constituencies. Thus, 
once more in our history the Radicals are the masters 
of the Whigs, and as three Cabinet meetings, devoted 
specifically to the Irish Question, have not succeeded in 
discovering a modus vivendi, it is very doubtful whether 
the majority of the Ministry will not be thwarted by the 
steadfastness of the minority; for, as it has been well 
pointed out, to postpone the application of a remedy for 
the present intolerable condition of things in Ireland is 
to play into the hands of those who formulate the 
grievances of that section of the Irish peasants whose 
wires are pulled by the Land League, and who demand 
that fixity of tenure and a peasant proprietary and all the 
rest of the programme shall be carried out prior to the 
vindication of the law and the execution of the elementary 
duties of government. With the Whig element in the 
Cabinet passive obedience to Radical principles seems 
but a joke, and non-resistance to the dictation of a 
minority a mere jest. But this Vicar-of-Bray-like attitude 
on the part of twelve out of the fourteen Cabinet Ministers 
will not serve to satisfy either their immediate supporters 
or the country at large. Lord Spencer, Lord Kimberley, 
Lord Granville, Lord Hartington, Mr. Childers, Lord 
Selborne, Lord Northbrook, and the Duke of Argyll 
have all been responsible—some of them in a 
more direct and personal manner than others—for the 
imposition of coercive measures on Irish malignants, and 
these measures were imposed when, in common parlance, 
things were not half so bad as they are now. Ireland 
was not so much as at present the victim of agrarian 
conspiracy, either when Lord Wodehouse, now Lord 
Kimberley, proclaimed first the city and county of Dublin, 
and then the whole of Ireland, suspending the Habeas 
Corpus, in January and February, 1866, for then con- 
victions of Fenians could be had, and were even frequent ; 
nor when the Westmeath Bill was brought in, Lord Spencer 
being Viceroy, in May, 1871, nor when, with the consent 
of the English Liberals, the Peace Preservation Act was 
renewed in 1875, Mr. Gladstone having passed it in 1870. 
At the worst, the violence then was open, and it was 
possible to obtain evidence against what was, after all, a 
limited conspiracy, and juries were generally so averse to 
violence that they seconded, rather than stood in the way 
of, the efforts of the Crown to punish flagrant offenders. 
Now the danger of the situation is, that the Land League 
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pursues ostensibly a constitutional object by lawful 
means, while really existing as a seditious conspiracy, 
ostracising, inhibiting, directing, coercing into illegal acts, 
and, it is pretty plain, holding the hands of murderers 
if it pleases, and when it pleases, while abstaining from 
restraining them at other times. If Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Chamberlain think that this new state of things, 
expressly and most carefully designed to evade the 
existing law, can be put down by the existing law, at 
least their twelve colleagues are not bound by an opinion 
so eccentric, nay, even so absurd. 

The Cabinet meetings, then, which have excited so 
much interest are a trial of strength between the newer 
Radicalism and the older Liberalism. The Birmingham 
party forget that it has always been held that the friction 
of our free Constitution in exceptional periods would 
necessarily become so great as to require, from time to 
time, the suspension by the Legislature of the ordinary 
guarantees for individual liberty. Tne Writ of Right, 
it is laid down by Blackstone, Parliament can suspend 
when Parliament is satisfied of the necessity, for a 
specified time. At least seven times in the last two 
centuries the Habeas Corpus Act has been suspended in 
England, as it would be again in such an emergency as 
has before existed ; for then, in the words of the text- 
books, the nation willingly parts with a portion of its 
liberty to secure its own permanent welfare. No nation 
could possibly preserve itself against the machinations 
of designing men in its midst defying a weak central 
executive power, such as that of our Government, with- 
out some such reserve of force ; and therefore the only 
question that arises at this time is whether such an 
emergency has arisen in Ireland as to require the appli- 
cation of measures of exceptional severity, and whether 
breach of the law, and breach of the spirit of the law, 
shall escape punishment when the ordinary machinery 
for the execution of the law is found to break down in 
action. 

It seems to be pretty clear that the trial of strength 
now going on in the Cabinet will materially tend to the 
formation of that moderate constitutional party in Eng- 
land which will certainly agglomerate with the departure 
from among us, or from active political life, of Lord 
Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone. Such a party, gather- 
ing to itself whatever is best and most solid in the prin- 
ciples of the old Whigs and the old Tories, ranging itself 
distinctly on the side of national progress, and as dis- 
tinctly hostile to any national reaction, is, for the 
moment, prevented by the personal rivalries, and the 
personal glamour, of two great men ; who never could 
pull together, and never can ; who have not, perhaps, 
two ideas or sympathies in common, and whose fol- 
lowers, with much to attract them to a common centre, 
for the present excite and repel one another. A great 
motive power will, indeed, have disappeared from 
English politics when either of the leaders of to-day have 
passed into the silent land; but those who treat of 
politics from a more intimate and personal knowledge 
than is often brought to bear by publicists are thoroughly 
aware that the individual energy of mind upon this side 
and upon that will be more than replaced by a practical 
unanimity in work, a resolve to meet the feelings and needs 
of the day as far as possible without trenching upon the 
broad lines of the Constitution, as understood by those 
authorities who kept themselves aloof from personal im- 
plication in party strife. If the re-formation of parties 


indicated here should seem to some but a dream, we can 
only say it is, in one degree or other, rapidly becoming a 
fact, and to the accomplishment of that fact we can con- 





ceive of nothing more likely to contribute than the dis 
covery which the majority of the members of the Cabinet 
are now making, that they cannot, as honest men, pay 
the price demanded by the Radical alliance, which, 
honest enough in its turn, has been forced by Irish 
sedition to show its hand a little too soon, and before the 
Whigs had been educated up to understand that they are 
expected to mend the law in obedience to anything 
calling itself a popular demand before they enforce the 
law. Wedo not in the least pretend to forecast the 
issue of the immediate conflict, but it seems as good a 
matter to settle or solve differences upon as any other. 


THE MAGYAR CRUSADE AGAINST THE 
GERMAN TONGUE. 


All enlightened friends of Hungary have been shocked 
by the sudden outbreak at Pesth of an incomprehensible 
and most fanatical ill-will against the German language. 
The ill-will went so far as to enforce the closing of the 
German theatre there. At the same time a movement 
was started, as impossible in its scope as it is unintelli- 
gent in its conception, which would render the keeping 
of accounts among merchants and bankers compulsory 
in the Magyar tongue! When we consider that Pesth 
not only is far from being mainly Magyar, but, on the 
contrary, contains the strongest infusion of that German 
element which forms one of the constituent and not least 
valuable parts of the Hungarian nation, we really stand 
aghast at this suicidal agitation. Fortunately, there have 
been signs within the last few days of the growth of a 
somewhat better feeling. We who have always wished 
well to Hungarian self-government as against the former 
despotic rule of the House of Hapsburg, and who look 
upon the Magyar race as a valorous outpost in the 
interest of European security against Muscovite abso- 
lutism, hope that this better sentiment will soon prevail. 

Surrounded as they are by Slav tribes whom Russia 
seeks to mould to her own ends ; threatened as they have 
often been by the more outspoken Panslavistic agitators 
with utter extinction, the Magyars cannot wisely afford 
to alienate the sympathies of two millions of their 
Teutonic compatriots, or the sympathies of the kindred 
Germans in Austria proper, and in the German Empire 
at large. Czechian leaders, like Mr. Rieger, the 
* Moscow Pilgrim,” upon whose breast the Russian order 
of St. Andrew shines, may now seek to lure the Magyars 
into an alliance with themselves, after having in former 
times proved—what at heart they will always remain— 
sworn enemies of the very existence of Hungary. Clear- 
sighted Magyar patriots will not allow themselves to be 
thus misled. Ifthe object of the Czechs were attained, the 
next step would be a movement for the disintegration of 
the “kingdom of St. Stephen,” from the north-western 
part of which the Czechs have often claimed a large 
slice on the plea of affinity of race and speech, whilst 
Croats, Serbs, and other Slavs made a grasp at the southern 
frontier of Hungary. Is it prudent, under such circum- 
stances, to give deadly offence to the cultured German 
element which represents intellectual and commercial 
progress in the polyglot kingdom ? 

Nobody can justly deny that the strong state-forming 
power and parliamentary capacity of the Magyars has 
given to the Hungarian commonwealth a tone and 
a character of its own, in spite of the bewildering variety 
of races and tongues existing within its precincts. 
Hailing from a rude nomadic chivalry of Finnish 
descent, which rode into Europe in rather barbarian 
fashion, the Magyars have, in course of time, displayed 
an aptitude for self-government equal to that of nations 
boasting of Anglo-Saxon origin. ‘Thus, on the banks of 
the Danube, parliamentary institutions are flourishing, 
which rank among the most ancient in Europe. Every 
friend of progress must wish that an old-established— 
now again free—commonwealth of this kind should not 
weaken itself by absurd internal feuds, and thus invite 
the inrush of that Sclavonian tide which is advancing 
under the guidance of the Northern Autocrat. 
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During the heyday of Hungarian barbarism, the 
German nation had to wage many a battle with the 
nomadic invaders. Yet, centuries after, Magyar kings 
called in German colonists for the promotion of a higher 
civilisation. It was done under several monarchs of the 
House of Arpad, chiefly under Geysa II. and Bela IV. 
Not a few of those colonists came, in the twelfth century, 
from Alsace, then a member of the German Empire, as 
it is again. Many towns arose through this German 
influence, to which the equally wholesome influence of 
Italian colonists was later on added, after the country 
had been much depopulated through the irruption of 
Mongol hordes. Municipal institutions, industry, trade, 
and agriculture benefited alike from this superior develop- 
ment of the Teutonic element ; and, without exaggera- 
tion, it may be said that, to this day, Hungary would not 
be what she is had those civilising influences remained 
inoperative. Again, whatever may have been the more 
or less absolutistic. tendencies in parliamentary matters 
of the House of Hapsburg, under which Hungary was 
recovered from ‘Turkish dominion, it is a well-known fact 
that the German nation in our times—both in 1848-49 
and after 1859—fully sympathised with the Hungarian 
struggle for self-government. To-day, the universal 
desire of Germans is, to see the country between the 
Carpathians and the Danube acting as a bulwark on the 
East against Muscovite encroachment, Teutons and Mag- 
yars joining hands against a common danger. 

In such a combination, the lesser advantage would 
certainly not be on the side of the Magyars. They are 
not a strong, compact nationality in the sense of the 
German, the Italian, or the French nations. Their country 
is inhabited by four distinct races, viz., the Ugrian, the 
Slavonic, the German, and the Romanic—not to count 
minor race-fragments,—which are as dissimilar from each 
other in blood and speech as a Turk is from a Russ, an 
Englishman from an Italian. The central Magyar race 
is mainly settled onthe plains. By its close cohabitation, 
as well as by its sterling warlike and political qualities, it 
is the most prominent. Yet, numerically, it scarcely out- 
weighs the other nationalities combined. The Slav 
populations chiefly inhabit the more mountainous parts, 
but also stretch, in greater or lesser contiguity, all along 
the northern, western, and southern sections of the cir- 
cumference. Numerically coming up, as they do, some- 
what near the Magyars, the Slavs, however, lack cohesion, 
being split up into different tribes with no common lan- 
guage. Nevertheless, they have repeatedly proved a sore 
trouble to the Magyars. The Roumans, or Wallachians, 
are scattered over the eastern districts, where they touch, 
through Transylvania, the cognate population of Rou- 
mania. Last, but not least, the Germans have spread 
along that great artery, the Danube, and through the 
Hungarian towns in general. Besides, they are specially 
represented as a “Saxon nation” among the four chief 
populations of Transylvania. 

This rapid sketch will show that the Magyars are not 
in a position lightly to offend, or to persecute, the im- 
portant German element. It is not yet so long ago that, 
owing to the multiplicity of tongues, Latin was used as 
the government language of Hungary. Men still in 
middle age have conversed in that “dead” tongue 
with miners and common soldiers, though, of course, 
they spoke it in a most rustic and unclassical manner— 
so much did its use still linger on even after it had ceased 
to be the official medium. At present, Magyar is the 
prevailing parliamentary and Government language. All 
the less does there exist any justification for hunting 
down the German tongue in so polyglot a country, which 
has the German-Austrians and the German nation for 
its neighbours. Switzerland sets a better example in this 
respect. Though two-thirds of the Swiss are Germans by 
race and speech, the official acts of the Republican Con- 
federacy are issued in the three languages of the country 
—German, French, and Italian. Every member of the 
Legislature may use the language he likes best. 

The least that can be reasonably expected is, that the 
Magyars should not allow themselves to be misled into a 
social and political crusade against the German tongue. 
Already we hear of commercial and even literary con- 


nections being broken off between men in Germany and 
their former Hungarian friends, owing to this silly and 
deplorable persecution. The Government at Berlin, too, 
is said to have conveyed strong, though not unfriendly, 
representations, destined to make the Magyar agitators 
reflect upon the unwisdom of their procedures, Let us 
hope that the juster and more prudent views will soon 
prevail at Pesth—lest a nationality so isolated, and 
numerically so weak, as the Magyar race is, should play 
the game of its worst enemy, and thus come to grief. 








AN IRISH LANDLORD'S SOLUTION OF THE 
LAND PROBLEM. 


A curious and rare feature of the present controversy 
about the reform of the Irish land system is undoubtedly 
the circumstance that the two parties who are directly 
responsible for raising the question, namely, the Glad- 
stone Government and the Parnellite agitators, appear to 
rival each other in avoiding every suggestion of a prac- 
tical remedy. It is probably not the cue of Mr. Parnell 
to assist the discovery of a remedy at all. The influence 
of the chief of the Irish malcontents might be seriously 
diminished if the stock subject of his incendiary 
harangues were to be taken from him by a wise and just 
settlement of the differences which unfortunately exist 
between owners and cultivators of land in Ireland. The 
member for Cork has accordingly determined, according 
to all appearances, to do his best to put off as far as 
possible the termination of the quarrel, which meantime 
grows in force and bitterness, by sedulously refraining 
from every proposal or recommendation that is not 
strictly calculated to increase the difficulty of the difficult 
business. In fact, the Irish members of Parliament who 
are suspected by the Land League chief of harbouring a 
wish to apply rational remedies, are at once denounced 
with especial violence by the trusty janissaries of the 
Land League Council. Nothing will be tolerated on the 
platforms of the agitation but the most reckless demands 
for the confiscation, pure and simple, of the landed pro- 
perty of the country for the benefit of an imaginary 
class of peasant proprietors, and this extraordinary pre- 
tension is clearly cherished all the more by Mr. Parnell, 
because he knows it has no chance of acceptance by the 
most inconsiderate of English politicians. At the same 
time, the dislike shown by Mr. Parnell to every 
idea of practical reform is, as we have said, by no 
means unintelligible. But the conduct of the Govern- 
ment is. hardly less embarrassing than the con- 
duct of the agitators, while its motives are much less 
easy to comprehend. Mr. Gladstone made himself con- 
spicuous while in opposition for the vigour of his well- 
advertised sympathies with the discontented Irish 
tenantry. It was natural to suppose that a politician of 
his standing had made himself acquainted with the evils 
he was so prompt to denounce, and had some general 
notion of the remedies which he would apply if he were 
in the place of the late Premier, whose alleged indif- 
ference to the wants of Ireland the candidate for Mid- 
lothian was so zealous to point out. It was hardly to be 
suspected that Mr. Gladstone could bring himself to 
denounce the Irish policy of the Conservatives if he had 
no alternative policy to recommend in its place. Down 
to the present moment, however, he has been as enig- 
matical as Mr. Parnell has. been purposely misleading. 
While the member for Cork ingeniously asks for the 
impossible, the head of the Cabinet ostentatiously de- 
clares that he really does not know whether or not Irish 
reform will assume one shape rather than another until 
the Cabinet have had time to consider the report of the 
Royal Land Commission. It would thus follow that, 
incredible as it might seem, Mr. Gladstone, in attacking 
Lord Beaconsfield for the want of an Irish policy, was 
just as much in ignorance of the policy for Ireland as he 
alleged his great rival to be. Mr. Parnell, in declining 
to formulate an intelligible plan of land reform, may thus 
be said to be only imitating the tactics of the Liberal 
leader; and in Downing Street as in Dublin there is 
virtually the same spectacle presented to the British 
public. It were certainly to be desired that, even in the 
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anxiety of office-seeking, our Radical rulers, while ex- 
citing the Irish people with furious denunciations of 
“Tory feudalism,” had condescended to frame some 
intelligible idea of the reform which they were prepared 
to propose from the ‘I'reasury bench. 

It is interesting, and not uninstructive, to note that in 
these circumstances by far the most reasonable and 
satisfactory plan of land reform which has yet appeared 
is the contribution of one of the landowning class, upon 
whose shoulders Liberal ministers and Parnellite agi- 
tators throw the whole blame of the situation, without, 
however, showing how the situation is to be improved. 
In a letter to the Standard, of the 13th instant, “ An 
Irish Landlord” sketches out the framework of a plan of 
reform which would—he expresses his conviction—be 
effective in finally disposing of the long quarrel between 
Irish landowners and Irish tenants. In two words he 
points out the real deficiencies of the Gladstone Land 
Act of 1870, and almost as briefly proceeds to describe 
the remedy. The Land Act of 1870 had two capital 
defects : it legalised the Ulster custom without defining 
it, and it gave the tenantry outside of Ulster no equiva- 
lent for the custom. The effect of leaving the Ulster 
custom undefined was to create a dispute on every estate 
in Ulster as to what was the custom on that particular 
estate, and the effect of the dissension was everywhere to 
benefit the hard Jandlord and to press upon the indulgent 
one. The Ulster custom being practically summed up 
in the right of free sale, it was evident that the landlord 
who had kept the rent screwed up as high as it could 
endurably be raised, left the tenant hardly any interest to 
sell, while, on the other hand, outside of Ulster there was 
not even this frail and dubious custom to protect the 
tenant. The Irish landlord who writes to the Standard 
proposes to simplify the whole question by granting to all 
the tenantry of Ireland, holding from year to year, the 
right of free sale on the expiration of their tenancy, and 
in order to provide that the interest covered by the right 
shall not be illusory, he proposes that a system should 
be adopted for securing the letting of land in Ireland at 
such fair rents as shall really make the right of free sale 
a guarantee of value. 

How define the Ulster custom? The answer is in 
every one’s mouth—free sale. So defined, apply the 
custom to the whole of Ireland. The question is settled 
then, where the rent is fair, and by a fair rent is meant a 
rent which, on the face of it, is reasonable, which the 
tenant would not dream of disputing, and which general 
opinion stamps as fair. But how settle theequestion 
where the rent is alleged to be or is admittedly high? 
This is the real difficulty. A concession to the tenant 
of the right to sell his farm will be worse than vain if by 
reason of the exorbitant rent he cannot find a purchaser. 
The “ Irish Landlord” suggests a simple plan. In the 
first place, in most cases a sensible landlord and a 
sensible tenant will hit upon the terms which will be 
profitable to both. There will, however, be many cases 
in which the parties cannot come to an agreement, and 
here the “Irish Landlord” proposes an amendment of 
the provision of the existing Land Act, which introduces 
the principle of official arbitration. By the gth section 
of the Land Act of 1870, the county court judge can 
treat as a disturbance, for which compensation can be 
granted, an eviction even for non-payment of rent, when 
the court is satisfied that the rent is exorbitant. Here we 
have a distinct recognition of the right to decide between 
landlord and tenant whether a certain rent is fair or 
exorbitant. Follow out this principle, says the “ Irish 
Landlord.” Where a tenant complains that his rent is 
exorbitant, and where the parties cannot come to terms, 
let the tenant have a right to apply for an official valuator 
who will report to the county court judge in the most 
full and explicit manner the true conditions on and of 
the farm. Let the dissatisfied party have the right to 
cross-examine the valuator before the judge. The 
land court will then be in full possession of the 
facts, and will be able to say, with the nearest 
possible approach to accuracy, what would be a fair 
rent under the circumstances. If the landowner 
persist in refusing to lower the rent in face of a decision 


of the court that it was exorbitant, then “the judge 
should have power to award to the tenant compen- 
sation for disturbance calculated upon a certain number 
of years’ purchase of the existing, that is, the higher, 
rent.” Ifthe landlord insists that his land is worth the 
higher rent, he cannot complain of the higher rent being 
taken as the basis of compensation. On the other hand, 
ifa tenant refuses to pay a rent which the Court has pro- 
nounced to be fair, then the purchase of the tenant’s 
interest in the farm ought not to be calculated on a 
higher basis than his own estimate of the rent he is pre- 
pared to pay. In this way, in return, the tenant will 
know that if he offers too lowa rent, his own right of 
sale will suffer in proportion. With a provision against 
giving large graziers and similar capitalist holders, who 
are well able to protect themselves, the tenant right due 
to ordinary tenants-at-will, and with a further provision 
to give the landlord the right to see that the buyer of a 
tenant’s interest has not placed himself in an impoverished 
condition by his outlay, the general outline of a most 
practical system of Irish land reform is complete. Rare 
cases of injustice or miscalculation might possibly occur, 
for it is difficult to arrive at absolute perfection ; but the 
general relations between the owners and the cultivators 
would have entered upon a period of permanent satis- 
faction and pacification. 


GUY’S HOSPITAL. 


What is to be done with regard to Guy’s Hospital ? 
It is not too much to say that for many years past the 
management of this Charity has been in a very unsatis- 
factory condition. Now, however, that the chief physician 
and surgeon have definitively resigned, the usefulness of 
the Institution is likely to be so seriously impaired that 
it really will not matter what kind of management it has 
in the future, for the step taken by Dr. Habershon and 
Mr. Cooper Forster is one that their colleagues are in 
honour bound also to take. Dr. Habershon and Mr. 
Cooper Forster have only acted as the spokesmen of 
their colleagues throughout the quarrel, and these gentle- 
men obviously lie under a sort of moral compulsion to 
make common cause with their representatives. In a 
word, the resignation of Dr. Habershon and Mr. Cooper 
Forster would seem to render the resignation of the 
whole medical staff imminent. If that calamity happened 
Guy’s would be practically left without doctors, for no 
man in the profession with the least pretensions to self- 
respect could take service in the establishment. If any 
qualified practitioner could be induced to do so, he 
would almost to a certainty belong to that outer and 
shady fringe of the profession with which it is not safe 
for decent persons to have any dealings whatever. In 
point of fact, if things go on as they are going now, Guy’s 
Hospital will be practically shut up, the sick poor of 
London will be deprived of a place of refuge, and the 
metropolis will lose one of its most efficient and ancient: 
schools of medicine. In these circumstances it 1S 
desirable to know exactly why the hospital is exposed to 
the disasters it has met with, and discover who it is that 
is really to blame for the mischief done. ; 

The common notion is that the matron has worried 
the doctors into resigning their posts. Like most common 
notions, this one is very far from being correct. No 
single individual is responsible for the present state of 
affairs at Guy’s—governors, matron, doctors, and, worst 
of all, the treasurer—must all be included in any indict- 
ment drawn against the institution. The governors have 
let the supervision of the place drift into the hands of a 
clique, which is under the control of the treasurer, 2 
gentleman who, when he was appointed four years ago, hag 
no experience of the kind of work expected from him. 
What he had, he says himself, was a long and varied 
experience abroad in the control of jails and infirmaries— 
an experience “subsequently supplemented by the dis-. 
charge of the duties of a Justice of the Peace.” All 
this time, owing to the niggardly manner in which the 
matron was supplied with funds, the nursing establish- 
ment was in a bad state. Even the doctors complained 
of it. The nurses got drunk, they neglected their duty, 
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their conversation at meals was in some cases so dis- 
gusting that the better class of nurses would not sit at 
meat withthem. In some instances they carried onintrigues 
with the students in the most shameless manner ; indeed 
it was certain that in the interests of public morality, if 
in no other, a change of some sort had to be made. But 
how was it made? The treasurer, coolly taking it for 
granted that the medical staff were mere ciphers in the 
establishment, without ever consulting them, went down 
to Leicester, where a Miss Burt was in charge of the 
nurses of a hospital. He engaged her as matron at Guy’s, 
and, with studied discourtesy, never even introduced her 
to the medical staff. When this lady came on duty, 
rumours soon flew abroad that the system of a religious 
sisterhood, notoriously most objectionable to the medical 
men at Guy’s, was to be gradually introduced. New 
rules for the nurses were promulgated without the sanc- 
tion of the doctors, which indicated that the matron was 
desirous of turning Guy’s into a kind of nunnery ; that at 
least was the exaggerated apprehension to which her 
policy gave rise. Old nurses who were highly approved 
of by the medical men were dismissed. A system of 
changing the nurses from ward to ward, so that a doctor 
was always having new nurses ignorant of his method of 
treatment foisted on him, was also introduced. A system 
of centralisation was initiated, by which the independence 
and authority of the head nurse and sister in each 
ward was sapped, and the control of the nurses cen- 
tralised in the matron’s office. Lady pupils, who called 
themselves “ sisters,” on the strength of belonging to 
religious orders, were introduced, and through them a 
regular system of espionage was attempted, of which 
the old ward sisters were the victims, and to which the 
doctors strongly objected. Such are some of the chief 
complaints of the medical men. That they are in part 
well founded cannot be denied. In replying to them the 
treasurer every now and then is forced to admit that in 
this or that case the complaint is not true, as the rule or 
practice objected to has been modified at the request of 
the medical staff. As regards the system of espionage, the 
treasurer practically admits it crept in. He says the 
lady pupils were directed to keep “ journals,” in which 
they entered such incidents of carelessness as they 
detected in their superior, the ward sister, which journals 
they had to show to the superintendent. What is this 
but a fairly good imitation of the espionage of a nunnery 
under the direction of Jesuits, where inferiors are made 
to act as spies on their superiors, and where the results 
are eminently demoralising ? 

At the same time, it must be admitted that Miss Burt, 
the matron, in spite of her ‘“ Anglican ideas,” did some 
good. Indeed, things were in such a disgraceful state, 
according to the treasurer’s official report to the gover- 
nors, that.any change in them must be a change for the 
better, simply because it could not be a change for the 
worse. Something like moral discipline was introduced 
amongst the nurses. They were not sent out after 
dark to take their exercise. At their meals they were 
obliged to have a superintendent present, and they 
were not allowed to cook for themselves in wards. 
Night nurses were abolished as a distinct class, and all 
nurses ordered to take their turn of night duty—a rule 
that violated the principle in force at Guy’s, namely, that 
when a nurse was found useful in a particular position 
she was to be kept there. The regulations about meals 
and scrubbing which were introduced do not seem to 
have justified the interference of the doctors. And even 
the rules to which reference has been made are not bad 
in themselves, if they were only modified in accordance 
with the exigencies of medical and surgical practice in a 
hospital like Guy’s. ‘The fact is, the only reason why the 


‘rules did not work well was that at first they were 


worked too rigidly, and it is to be regretted that the 
physicians have not given them a chance of being wrought 
out under a more elastic system. If the truth must be 
told, it was not so much the new rules the doctors com- 
plained about. It was the spirit of insolence with which 
they, as medical officers, were ignored in regard to the 
appointment of the matron—the temper she showed in 
enforcing her authority over old servants of the hospital 


whom the doctors trusted—that they really objected to, 
Worst of all, they fancied they saw in everything that was 
done—and the spirit in which reform was carried out too 
frequently gave colour to the idea—the thin end of the 
Ritualistic wedge being driven into the whole system of 
administration at Guy’s, They feared that the whole 
resources of the hospital were to be strained, not for the 
cure of the sick, nor the teaching of medicine, but 
for the development of nursing as nursing, and 
the establishment of an Anglican Sisterhood of Mercy. 
It may be that the apprehensions of the medical staff 
were groundless. But, on the other hand, the treasurer 
and the matron did little or nothing to remove these 
fears. In fact, the relations between the matron and 
medical officers became so strained that they were not on 
speaking terms, And, considering the manner in which 
they were made acquainted with each other at the outset, 
the fact is not surprising. Indeed, it is difficult to say 
which party has shown the least tact, though the diffi- 
culty disappears when we come to consider the treasurer’s 
position. His conduct throughout has been utterly 
devoid of tact, and it is almost certain that were Guy’s 
an institution over which the public had any control this 
gentleman would not be permitted to hold office any longer. 
We are far from believing that he meant to set the medical 
officers and the matron by the ears, but the manner in 
which he acted was certain to have that result. A lordly 
person who, accustomed to the methods of the Oriental 
despot, assumes, that anything he does or orders must 
necessarily seem right and good to a body of the most 
eminent medical men in. the world, that these gentle- 
men have no feelings worth considering and no opinions 
worth consulting, and that their approval of everything 
affecting a department of the hospital with which they 
have the closest relations may ‘‘ be taken for granted,” is 
clearly unfit for the post he holds in this great charity. 


THE HANOVER GALLERY. 


A small but agreeable collection of pictures may be 
found at this gallery. “The Delivery to the Secular 
Arm” (5), by Mr. R. B. Browning, shows a distinct 
advance on his other works. Though the subject is 
hardly an interesting one, it clearly demonstrates the 
progress this young painter is making in the technical 
details of his art. A graceful contribution, somewhat 
lower in tone than the usual works of this master, is 
“The Bridesmaid ” (17), by Mr. J. E. Millais, One of 
the pleasantest and most carefully-studied pictures in the 
entire collection is Mr. G. Clausin’s “ Schoolgirls” (44). 
It is full of character and excellent in colour, and forms 
a pictorial realisation of the poem “ Two-and-Two.” 
Sir Frederick Leighton contributes some forcible 
sketches. Notable amongst these is “ Malinbeg, Co. 
Donegal” (61). Mr. E. J. Gregory’s “ Farningham 
Bridge” (25) is a truthful study of a bit of country 
village. “Calm” (34), by Mr. McWhirter, is an 
unpretentious seascape, full of excellent qualities. 
The silvery lines of the sleepy sea and the idle 
flapping gulls show intense study of Nature and the 
highest art in their accurate rendering. “ A Summer 
Sea” (40), by Mr. Henry Moore, is full of sparkle and 
“salt,” and in “ A Sprinkling of Snow on Yarmouth Beach” 
(95) he shows his power in interpreting some of the 
most difficult phases of landscape. A deal of care and 
exquisite finish has been bestowed upon “The Tired 
Model” (108), by Mr. John Collier, and the black- 
stockinged, pantaletted pet in “The Swing eee 25), is 
delicately rendered by Mr. W.S. Coleman. A clever little 
picture is that of “‘ Helping the Gardener” (113) by Mrs. 
Alma Tadema, and a faithful study is Mr. John O’Connor’s 
‘Windsor from the Backwater” (68). “The Fortune 
Teller ” (28) gives some of Mr. V. Prinsep’s best work. 
Among other works of note may be commended 
“ Breakers” (15), by Mr. Colin Hunter ; “A Widow’s 
Holding, Connemara” (19), by Mr. W. H. Bartlett 3 
“ Study ” (36), by Mr. Albert Moore; “The Challenge 
(50), by Mr. J. Charlton; “A Winter Morning” (52), 
by Mr. R. W. Macbeth; “A Wet Day” (65), by Mr. 
Julius Price ; “ Maidenhood” (77), by Mr. C. Bauerle ; 
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“His First Appearance,” by Mr. F. W. W. Topham ; 
“Stormy Weather” (123), by Mr. E. Hayes; and 
“ Breakfast in Bed” (139), by Mrs. Jopling. wai 

Perhaps, after all, the most popular feature in this 
gallery will be the collection of original drawings from 
Punch by Messrs. John Tenniel, Charles Keene, George 
Du Maurier, and Linley Sambourne. A collection of 
such drawings, with the addition of some by the “old 
hands” on Punch—John Leech, Richard Doyle, Kenny 
Meadows, Thackeray, H. G. Hine, “Cham,” and others— 
would form an exhibition of the highest interest. It 
would be well if the proprietors of the Hanover Gallery 
would give this matter their earnest attention. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
XXIII.—Tue Star Lire ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


This Society, whose head office is at 32 Moorgate 
Street, London, was established in 1843 by deed of 
settlement. In the year 1868 additional powers were 
conferred upon it by Act of Parliament. Its constitution 
is that of a mixed society, viz., partly mutual and partly 
proprietary. It may be remembered that last year, when 
the affairs of banking companies deservedly attracted so 
much attention, several proposals were made tending to 
give customers of banks greater control over their pro- 
ceedings. This Society would appear to have adopted 
a somewhat similar principle in order that its policy- 
holders may not only acquire an insight into its financial 
position, its management, and its prospects, but may 
also have a certain directorial power over its business. 
Meetings are held every year on the first Monday in 
March; at these, persons who hold policies to the 
‘ amount of #500 and upwards upon which payments 
have been made for three years, are entitled to vote. 
This principle of enfranchising, if we may be allowed to 
borrow a phrase from political matters, the persons who 
deal with an insurance concern would appear to be 
extremely just and beneficial. The time during which 
this Society has carried on its operations divides itself 
into seven quinquennial periods, each of which shows a 
marked advance upon the doings of its predecessor. At 
the end of the first five years, viz., in 1848, the Society 
had 2,203 policies, the amount assured was £690,277, 
the premium income was £22,506, and the assurance 
fund was £34,133. In 1873 the number of policies 
was 5,242, the amount assured 1,730,566, the pre- 
mium income £54,618, and the assurance fund 
41,145,586. In 1878 the increase was extremely remark- 
able, the number of policies was 9,874, the amountassured 
43,158,645, the premium income £94,576, and the 
assurance fund £1,599,212. That is to say, the 
number of policies had increased 88 per cent., the 
amount assured had increased 82 per cent., the premium 
income had increased 73 per cent., and the assurance 
fund 39 per cent. The greatly increased progress of the 
Society, however, may be said to have begun a little more 
than ten years ago, during which time the assurance fund 
has nearly doubled. The new business during last year 
contrasts very favourably indeed with that of previous 
years, and with that of its immediate predecessor in 
particular. 2,466 proposals for assurance were made, 
amounting to £888,750. Of these proposals 2,004 
eventuated in policies, assuring £676,025, and yielding 
an annual premium amounting to £20,334 6s. 6d. The 
business during the preceding year consisted of 2,014 
policies, assuring the sum of £623,010, and giving an 
annual premium of £18,758. Thus the increase, when 
we compare last year with its predecessor in respect of 
new business, is 453,015, representing the amount of 
policies, and £1,576 4s. 1d. as the difference between 
the new premiums for the two periods. The Society, at 
the last quinquennial investigation into its financial 
position, made a material change in the basis of the 
valuation which was adopted to ascertain the amount 
of its liabilities. Up to that time the Carlisle Tables of 
Mortality had been used, and the principle of these 
tables was still adhered to with regard to the valuation of 
annuities, The directors, however, thought it right, in 


the calculation of liabilities under policies, to adopt the 
table known as the Institute of Actuaries H.M., and 
to assume the rate of interest at 3% per cent. 
The amount reserved from the annual premiums 
as a provision for the future expenses and profits, 
or, as it is technically called, the loading, was the 
difference between the premiums actually payable, and 
the H.M. net premiums calculated at 34 per cent. The 
result of this investigation was that while the insurance 
fund stood at £1,599,212, the estimated liability was 
41,353,485, the surplus thus remaining was £245,727. 
The usual course would have been to divide the whole 
of this surplus, but the actuary under whose superinten- 
dence the calculations were made, recommended that 
£25,000 should be reserved, and that the sum applicable 


| for the purposes of division should be £219,882. The 


reasons which were assigned for this course were as 
follows :—The business had increased very rapidly 
during the preceding five years, and, as a consequence, an 
unusually large proportion of the policies which were 
then in force had been effected during that period, and 
the actuary submitted that the mortality among recently 
selected lives is less than among lives of the same age 
who have been assured for longer periods, and he 
accordingly thought it right not to proceed upon the 
mere figures that were before him, but to make provision 
to meet the contingency of the Society finding its old 
lives worse than its new ones. The second reason which 
bore in the same direction was that the assets included 
an item of £25,000 odd for half credit premiums. Now 
it is obvious that policies which are effected on the half 
credit system may, in a great many cases, be of a much 
more transient character than those upon which the full 
amount of premium is paid up from the commencement. 
To quote the actuary’s own words, “ Such premiums can 
hardly be considered to be well secured until the policies 
to which the debts attach have been several years in 
force.” The result of this was that the nine-tenths which 
were divisible among the assured on the participating scale, 
that is to say, on those policies on which three annual 
premiums at least had been paid, was £197,894. 
Instances are given of the bonus additions, which would 
be made to policies of £100 each where five annual 
premiums had been paid. We find that where such a 
policy had been effected at the age of twenty-five the 
bonus was £6 1o0s.; while on a policy effected when 
the age was forty-five the bonus was £8 5s. The 
Society has adopted nearly all the modern varieties of 
insurance contract which are at present in vogue. Thus 
we find arrangements for the half-credit system, for free 
paid-up policies, for endowments, and, in fact, for nearly 
every species of contract which is recognised by other 
offices. It is to be observed that the Society has exclu- 
sively confined itself to life insurance and annuities, and 
has nothing to do with risks of any other description. 
It has kept itself clear during the course of its career 
from any amalgamation, and it claims to have been 
exceptionally lucky, or, perhaps we should rather say, 
peculiarly provident in the selection of lives, as the claims 
in each year have always been below the average of 
mortality which might have been expected from the 
“Tables of Mortality” adopted by the Society. With 
regard to foreign residence, the Society allows all assured 
persons who are not seafarers by profession, to proceed 
to and reside in any part of Europe in time of peace 
without extra charge. With reference to foreign travel, 
within what we might call safe limits, the Society adopts 
a somewhat singular rule. Licences are granted for resi- 
dence in the United States (north of the city of 
Washington and east of the Mississippi River), Canada, 
New Zealand, Australia (south of 24 deg. south latitude, 
provided the assured be not engaged in any way in 
mining operations), Cape of Good Hope, and Natal, 
without payment of any additional premium beyond a 
small charge for the voyage. Here the voyage is re- 
garded as the element of risk, but when once the 
terminus ad quem is reached, the insurance is treated as 
if the person assured had not travelled beyond the 
ordinary limits. If the assured dwell or journey beyond 
these limits, an extra premium is charged proportioned 
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to the risk. Here, again, the Society adcpts a somewhat 

culiar rule, and discontinues the extra premium on the 
return of the life assured within the limits ; provided 
such return is for a period of not less than one year, and 
in such case the directors must be satisfied that the 
health of the assured has not suffered in consequence of 


the change of residence. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Paris: Wednesday Evening. 


After receiving two votes of approval in a week, one in 
each Chamber, the Ferry Cabinet probably thinks itself 
firmly reinstalled in office, and it would be strange enough 
if this Ministry, which was doomed on all sides to the 
shortest possible life, were to prove more stable than any of 
its predecessors. Such an outcome of the existing divisions 
in the Republican Party is, in fact, becoming possible, and I 
should not be surprised after the events of the last few days 
if M. de Girardin’s prophecy were to come true, and if the 
general election next year were carried on under the auspices 
of M. Jules Ferry and his colleagues. When called into 
being the present Cabinet was very justly endowed with the 
epithet of “stop-gap,” which it merits to-day more than 
then, and which next week it will deserve in a higher degree 
than this. The energetic intervention of M. Gambetta to 
bring the late brief crisis to a settlement before the mischief 
became serious, shows that he does not desire to see the 
existing state of things upset. It is pretty generally believed 
that he had good reason for assuming the part of peace- 
maker. M. Grévy had given a broad hint that he was tired 
of such repeated shilly-shally, and that if the difficulty were 
not arranged, he would either call on the President 
of the Chamber to form a Ministry or ask the Senate to 
vote the dissolution. Neither alternative being to M. Gam- 
betta’s mind he brought all his influence to bear in obtain- 
ing the vote of confidence by which the majority granted a 
new lease of life to the Ferry Cabinet. I should draw atten- 
tion to another feature that characterised the unexpectedly 
sudden end of the crisis, for it may have an influence on the 
future, especially in retaining the “stop-gap” Ministers at 
their posts. Dissolution is never a pleasant word to the ears 
of a popular assembly, and here, where deputies are paid, 
it is particularly unpalatable, especially to many sitting on 
the Republican benches, who have no means beyond their 
salaries. The unpromising beginning of the Chamber in 
upsetting the Cabinet at its opening sitting created so un- 
favourable an impression on the public mind that a cry 
was raised in the press, notably in many influential Repub- 
lican journals, against the possibility of carrying on public 
business with the present Chamber. The fact which has 
been patent to outside observers for a long time, that the 
Republican party there is no longer homogeneous, and that 
a working majority cannot be said to exist, was brought 
strikingly to light by the manceuvre which induced M. Ferry 
to give in his resignation. The Chamber was accordingly 


pronounced effete, and its disappearance was called for on 
many hands. All that was needed to have this cry spread 


rapidly was a rejection of the vote of confidence, and if 


the Chamber indulges in another whim like that of yester- 
day week, it may expect the demand for its dissolution to 
be taken up again, and to become almost general. Between 
M. Gambetta’s disinclination to have the existing condition 
of things altered until voting by list has been re-established 
and his plans for the electoral campaign completed, and the 
rod kept in pickle for the deputies themselves, M. Jules 
Ferry has, perhaps, a clearer stage before him than anyone 
could have anticipated a week ago. 

The favourable vote given to the Ministry by the Senate 
yesterday created general surprise, I think. The smallness 
of the majority deprives the division of any great importance, 
especially when we consider that of the 143 bulletins which 
carried the order of the day pure and simple, 43 were placed 
in the urns by functionaries who depend on the Govern- 
ment. It was certainly strange to see the Upper House 
accept in such a meek spirit the rebuff inflicted on itself by 
the disinterment of the March decrees. Everybody knows 
that it was because the Senators threw out Article 7 that 
the Government retaliated by dissolving the religious com- 
munities, and it was natural to suppose that the old majority 
would have been found compact in resenting the action of 
the Government, and in censuring arbitrary proceedings which 
not only violated the freedom of teaching, as Article 7 did, 
but the freedom of association as well. Ten senators who 
voted against Article 7, among them Admiral Pothuan, M. 
Teisserenc de Bort, and M. Dauphin, changed their minds 
this time, however, and saved the Ministry from a check 


which, I do not hesitate to say, would have inflicted more 
injury on the Upper Chamber than on the Cabinet. For, in 
the excited state of men’s minds at present, at a moment 
when the Radicals are decrying the Upper House with all 
their might, any show of antagonism to the Chamber of 
Deputies might be a prelude to a general attack on the 
Senate, the result of which it is easy to foresee. Therefore, 
however much it may astonish us, it was perhaps as well 
that the U per Chamber by a majority of 6 gave its approval 
to acts infinitely more indefensible than the famous clause 
in the Ferry Education Bill which it not so long ago con- 
demned. One may be tempted to ask, perhaps, what regu- 
lating influence such a pliant body can possibly exercise in 
the State after thus denying itself; but it is better not to 
probe too deeply political consciences here at the present 
time, and merely to express satisfaction that the Senate has 
averted by its accommodating coursé¢ of action the agitation 
which a campaign for its suppression would certainly en- 
gender. So long as it exists the Upper Chamber is supposed 
to act as a kind of brake on Radical excess and violence, 
and this is a consolatory fiction which it would not be 
desirable to destroy. 

That the debate was carried on with a decorum and 
strict observance of the strictest parliamentary rules that we 
are little accustomed to in deliberative assemblies here no one 
can deny. In this sense the Senate raised itself above its 
reputation, and afforded a glimpse of hope that parliamentary 
institutions may in time become possible in France. M. 
Buffet made a very able speech, and M. Laboulaye, a sincere 
Republican, told the Government the truth to its face when 
he exclaimed : “Non, vous n’étes pas la loi, vous étes 
Yarbitraire, et rien que cela,” a sentence which should form 
the text for Conservative and Liberal candidates, who seek 
to overturn the present Republican autocracy at the general 
election. The event of the discussion was, however, 
M. de Freycinet’s speech, in which he made it clear that his 
fall from office was brought about by M. Gambetta’s 
intrigues. He never spoke better, and the contrast he esta- 
blished between the policy of conciliation, which he was 
desirous to adopt, aid. that of conflict and violence, which 
carried the day, made a deep impression on his hearers, as it 
would also profoundly impress the country were it endowed 
with that most precious boon to a free people, a public 
opinion. M. de Freycinet is too patriotic not to have taken 
this opportunity for declaring that the question of foreign. 
policy was a stranger to his retirement from the Premiership, 
but on this point we may be permitted to retain another 
opinion, as he could not say he is in a position to speak 
for M. Gambetta. - 

When we turn to the Chamber of Deputies and its pro 
ceedings during the week, the most ardent optimism must 
feel itself damped. There is no need to dwell at any length 
on the discreditable scene of which M. Baudry d’Asson was 
the hero. Perhaps, in face of the violent scenes enacted by 
the authorities in all the departments, by which the minds of 
the people were excited to a pitch of agitation that was to 
have been foreseen, the President of the Chamber might 
have made some allowance for the natural ebullition of abuse 
to which the fiery Vendean deputy treated the Government ; 
perhaps it was not necessary to inflict so severe a punishment 
as a fortnight’s exclusion from the Chamber on a representa- 
tive who doubtless expressed the opinion held by his con- 
stituency in regard tothe Cabinet. But no one can defend the 
violent conduct of M. d’Asson and his friends of the Right in 
resisting the decision of the chair, and the scene they brought 
on was profoundly regrettable. It shows, however, to what a 
climax of exasperation party spirit has been worked up, and 
is only an earnest of the agitated session which is in store 
for the deputies. Far more important and significant is the 
introduction of the Bill for depriving the judges of the 
country of that immovability which has hitherto guaranteed 
their independence. This is another step on the road to 
revolution, another proof that “iarbitraire” has become the 
real motto of the Republic. 


NEWS FROM TURKEY. 
Constantinople: Nov, 12. 


Very absurd stories are in circulation amongst the Turks, 
and believed in by them, of the paltry jealousies which 
envenom the bosoms of Prince Bismarck and Mr. Glad- 
stone, The British Premier is described as ready to spring, 
tooth and nail, on poor unoffending Turkey, and tear her to 
pieces, whilst Bismarck, ever on the watch, steps forward, 
and, in the authority of his mighty power, waves Gladstone 
off, who, of course, obeys, but takes his revenge. He 
assembles his Council of Ministers, and confides to them 
his grievances. He tells them how he owes to Bismarck 
the failure of his best-laid combinations, and how all the 
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abuse poured on him of late he has traced to the same 
source. He waves in his hand a letter written by Bismarck, 
in confidence to some friend in Paris, but which has some- 
how or other come into his possession ; as it was not in- 
tended for his perusal, he finds no good in it of himself, 
but it leads him to the conclusion that jealousy lies at the 
bottom of the great Chancellor’s opposition, “The truth 
is,” says Mr. Gladstone, “ that he sees in me a possible rival 
in the culling of political triumphs, a privilege he has been 
allowed too long to enjoy unshared.” The moral which the 
Turks draw from the supposed bickerings and backbitings 
of the great European statesmen is that, where there 
is so much strife amongst themselves there will surely 
be no time to spare for the persecution of Turkey. This 
conclusion, perhaps, may account for their eager acceptance 
of this kind of political gossip. Constantinople has been 
visited this autumn by several distinguished English tourists, 
some belonging to the old Conservative school, and others 
professing the broader principles of moderate liberalism, 
To these gentlemen the Sultan has readily granted repeated 
audierces, from which it is inferred that His Majesty derived 
as much gratification from his intercourse with them, as they 
‘om their side were charmed with the kindness and affability 
with which they were received. One and all have come 
away impressed with the intelligence displayed by the Sultan, 
on€every subject which became the topic of conversation. 
‘rom them he had frequent opportunities of learning what 
the real feeling in England is regarding him and his country, 
in cirdles which lie outside the radius of Mr. Gladstone’s 
influence. From Mr. Pender, member for Wick—who comes 
to Constantinople on business connected with the Eastern 
Telegraph Company, of which he is chairman—the Sultan 
has received some useful hints on political economy, and 
much interesting information, probably quite new to him, 
on the origin and development of the wealth and prosperity 
of Great Britain. _Mr. Pender’s teaching was bestowed with 
war tke tle are oe to Turkey, and he pointed 
joa a — of looking to foreign help in the shape of 
ans, «c., whilst the remedy was almost always to be found 
within the country itself, He showed how a country en- 
meng like Turkey With such unlimited resources, required 
a 1¢ impetus which it was in the Sultan’s power to give 
y inaugurating the proposed reforms, to develop commerce 
and industries, and which in their turn would tap other 
‘sources of wealth, perhaps hitherto unsuspected. It is 
almost toa sich to hope that the good seed sown in the 
Imperial mind will have time to spring up and bear fruit 
before the Osmans and the Saids have the opportunity to 
smother it with the thorns and thistles of their evil 
counsels, ; f 
Side by side with a great deal of evidence tending to 
rpaint Sultan Hamid in the most favourable colours, we 
have, from native sources of information, accounts of him 
‘which depict him as ignorant, childish, and very cunning. 
Although naturally suspicious, he is said to be easily im- 
posed upon by adventurers, who if they succeed in interest- 
ing him can exercise a certain influence over him. Not 
long ago a Hungarian who had hitherto. lived on his 
wits, managed to establish an intimacy with one of the 
Sultan’s private counsellors. The latter thought so highly 
of his protégé that he brought him to the Sultan’s 
notice, who was equally charmed with his new acquaintance, 
and frequently had him summoned to his presence, to taik 
matters over with him. The jealousy of the Pashas was 
of course awakened, but not daring to drive him from 
the Imperial presence by other than fair means, they named 
him to an official post of some importance, but which would 
mecessitate his departure from Constantinople. The bait, 
however, was not rich enough to tempt the Hungarian away 
from his patron ; a word in the Sultan’s ear was sufficient, 
and when Said asked that the appointment should be con- 
firmed, His Majesty refused to allow his favourite to leave. 
Whereupon the artful Pashas, seeing that they had offered 
too little, conferred on him additional rank and a higher 
post ; and then the favourite, seeing on which side his bread 
was buttered, joined his entreaties to those of the Ministers, 
and persuaded His Majesty to grant him permission to go 
and take possession of his post. The story of the Hungarian 
and the Sultan shows that careers in Turkey, like many 
other things, are not subject to any fixed laws, 


THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 


—+ 
MORNING PERFORMANCES. 


There is no complaint more common among those 
theatrical managers who cater most carefully for the public 
than that of the excessive lateness of the dinner-hour in 
fashionable society. When is a theatre to open, if it is to 











close before midnight, when the occupants of s ‘ane 
boxes dine at eight o’clock? People, in Pact dine nowt 
when their forefathers took supper, only they call the meal 
by another name, and it may easily be imagined that these 
late dinner-hours operate harmfully upon the theatre, In 
the first place, the people who enter it after dinner almost 
invariably come late, they disturb playgoers who have taken 
good care to be in time, and as they only see part of the 
iece they cannot be expected to understand it or take any 
interest in it. Thus itis that anything is good enough for 
them provided that it amuses them, and their patronage is 
extended to a class of pieces which do no credit to the 
English stage. A party of people who, having dined at 
eight o’clock, rush off to the theatre at half-past nine or ten 
cannot be supposed to care much for the dramatic fare set 
before them, seeing that they have probably indulged freely 
in that provided by the cook. They are cheerful, but 
they are by no means critical, so long as they are 
amused and no particular strain is put upon what they 
are “pleased to call” their intellects. Give them some- 
thing to laugh at, so that they may digest their 
dinners in comparative peace, and they are quite con-. 
tent. If such people are young men, who have been 
dining at a mess or at clubs, they have very probably exceeded 
the bounds of that “ modest hilarity” with which the Baron. 
of Bradwardine used to credit himself after a night’s debauch, 
and they are still less particular. Give these youths bright 
dresses, pretty faces, and an inane “ leg-piece,” and they are 
supremely happy as they smile and nod perhaps to the 
Lotties and Totties on the stage; whereas any piece 
demanding attention as to its plot or meaning would only 
bore them. There are, as we know, theatres. which cater. 
almost exclusively for such auditors ; and while the general 
public does not seem to care about the entertainment the 
heroes of the “Crutch and Toothpick” Brigade pronownce 
it “ awfully jolly, don’t you know,” and the manager, who fills 
his pockets with the half-guineas that they pay for stalls, re~. 
echoes the sentiment. 
It is hardly likely that people will begin dining earlier, and 
itis therefore worth a manager’s while to foster a class of 
entertainments which happily seem tobe coming 2 good deal 
into vogue nowadays, viz, morning performances. There is 
one theatre in London, the Imperiak.where they are given 
every day ; they are a regular feature of the annual programme 
at the Gaiety ; while at other theatres. a piece is no sooner 
popular than there is an immediate demand for matinées. 
Thus we find Messrs. Irving, Toole, Howe and Kendal, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, and others perpetually announcing : 
morning performances at which, in nime-cases out often, every 
available seat is taken as soonas they are announced. It is 
easy to see what a boon these matinéesare, especially to. subur- 
ban playgoers. They can go quietly after lunch at home; orin 
town if they live too far off, and get back comfortably in time 
for dinner. There is no fear about catching the last train, or 
getting a cab or omnibus; all means of locomotion are 
easily available, and that is in itself no slight advantage. 
Then again, a morning performance gives children a chance . 
of being taken to the theatre, for while many a parent would 
shrink, and wisely too, on hygienic grounds, from letting 
children go to a theatre in the evening, such objections do 
not exist when the play is presented in the afternoon, It - 
may be added also that, in the present foggy and unpleasant 
weather for example, there are worse places in which to » 
spend a November afternoon than a comfortable and well- 
lighted theatre. It is not pleasant to go into a playhouse in 
the middle of a bright summer day, where the glare of the 
footlights contrasts unpleasantly with the sunshine without ; 
but it is a very different thing in winter, when home may be 
dull, when the streets are uninviting, and when the theatre 
affords a welcome means of distraction. It is unnecessary - 
to say that, if matinées are to be a success, the pieces pro- 
duced at them must be put on the stage with the same care 
and completeness as at the evening performances, and with 
actors as competent as those which regularly appear at the 
same theatre. It was all very well for Mr. Hollingshead to give » 
us “palmy day performances” as a kind of theatrical joke, but 
the ordinary #zatinée must be a properly rehearsed and com= 
plete performance, like others he has given us, and then it 1s 
certain it would receive even a larger share of public 
patronage than at present. I should like to see the follow- 
ing experiment tried on a large scale. Organise a company; © 
and it would be easy to pick out a very good one from | 
artists engaged at night, choose a new piece, OF 
pieces, rehearse carefully, and announce the programme ~ 
at a good theatre every afternoon or every other after | 
noon throughout the winter season, say from November I 
to March 1. Make the prices moderate, having special — 
regard to the requirements of large families in this © 


respect, and see that the programme offered suits 
here would - 


tastes, and I think most people will agree that 
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be a very promising theatrical s tion. In any case, 
however, it is well that during the coming months we are 
likely to have various morning performances of unusual in- 
terest. Mr. Toole is going to bring out Mr. Byron’s new 
piece of extravagance, “ The Light Fantastic,” at an after- 
noon performance, though it will probably afterwards be 
given in the evening as well. Mr. Florence, the brilliant 
American actor, is also going to appear at a special matinée 
as Captain Cuttle in a domestic sketch of that name, and it 
will no doubt be so successful that he will have to repeat it. 
For those who like more serious performances, Mr. Irving 
offers further matinées of the enormously successful “ Cor- 
sican Brothers,” and managers at cia theatres also 
announce matinées, so that those who patronise them are 
likely to have no lack of these pleasant theatrical entertain- 
ments. H. SAVILE CLARK. 





MUSIC. 


Madame Giovannoni Zacchi, the new “ dramatic” soprano, 
revealed far higher qualities both as a vocalist and actress 
as the heroine of Donizetti’s “ Lucrezia Borgia” than was 
exhibited in her assumption of “Valentine.” Still, she had 
to contend against reminiscences of Tietjens—the last great 
exemplar of the “grand school”—and, judged by such a 
standard, could not be said to have attained positive excel- 
lence. Intelligence and experience were apparent through- 
out the assumption, which in some respects was really good; 
but greatness was never reached, or even suggested, and it 
needs genius to revivify such a part. Lucrezia Borgia was 
the last character attempted by Grisi, when ill-advised 
counsel led the famous Zrima donna to reappear upon the 
stage at Her Majesty’s Theatre, just prior to its destruction 
by fire; and it was in the same work that poor Tietjens 
made her final effort, going through with her task with 
indomitable resolution, notwithstanding the acute suffering 
she was undergoing. Madame Zacchi was to have played 
Leonora in “ Trovatore” on Saturday last, but was pre- 
vented by the indisposition which sets in with such severity 
in the case of operatic heroines ; so we shall probably have 
to wait for the production of Signor Tito Mattei’s “ Maria 
di Gand ”—promised for Tuesday next—to behold her ina 
new character. A new contralto, or more correctly mezzo- 
‘soprano, Madame Amadi, made a successful dé6#/ as Maffio 
Orsini in “Lucrezia Borgia” on Monday evening, and 
‘secured a very hearty reception. Thus far the season has 
been productive of more disappointments than artistic 
‘successes ; but Madame Amadi is a real acquisition, and 
is doubtless destined to occupy a high place in popular favour. 

The commencement of the tenth season of concerts given 
under the auspices of the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society 
brought forth a highly creditable performance of Handel’s 
“Judas Maccabeus,” the sole blot upon the representation 
being the unnecessary employment of a military band to re- 
inforce the orchestra (which numbered one hundred players) 
and the great organ. If it be atruism that Handel’s accom- 
paniments are so meagre that they would sound but feeble 
whisperings in the vast auditorium of the Albert Hall, Mr. 
Barnby might have easily persuaded some competent devotee 
of the great Saxon master—say Mr. Prout—-to have made 
the necessary additions. But the wholesale piling up of the 
agony in the brass seems something like an insult to Handel. 
Moreover, the effect was nothing if not blatant and unplea- 
sant. Mr. Edward Lloyd sang “ Call forth thy powers,” and 
“Sound an alarm” with an energy and brilliancy that Sims 
Reeves in his most vigorous days hardly ever surpassed, and 
the other solo numbers were carefully rendered by Miss Anna 
Williams, Miss Marian Williams, Mdme. Mary Cummings, 
and Signor Foli. The choir was remarkably steady all 
through, and Mr. Barnby conducted with his usual confidence. 

An enterprise which for many substantial reasons may be 
wished all possible success, was started on Saturday night, 
when Mr. F. H. Cowen gave the first of his Orchestral Con- 
certs at St. James’s Hall. During the winter months London 
is practically devoid of the highest class of musical enter- 
tainments, and by supplying this want, and at the same time 
bringing the performances within the reach of pockets which 
are none too deep, Mr. Cowen may be held to render the 
public a real service. No doubt the experience gained in 
the recent season of Covent Garden Promenade Concerts 
has assured him that classical music is more acceptable than 
the trash which is generally served up to suit so-called 
popular tastes, and it is to be hoped that his trust in the 
growing faith in art will prove well founded. New works 
are to be given at each concert by English composers, and 
new writers are to be introduced to public notice. Nothing 
could be more liberal or eclectic. At the first concert the 
novelties were supplied by Mr. Julian Edwards—a young 
Englishman hitherto unknown—with an operatic overture, 
“Corinne” ; and M. Benjamin Godard, a French composer 






































already known to Londoners, with a misnamed concerto for 
the violin. Mr. Edwards’s overture is crude, and sometimes 
vague, but it has plenty of “grip,” and is a promisin 
achievement for a young man of twenty-two; but M. 
Godard’s work for the violin and orchestra has little to 
recommend it save a certain kind of prettiness, which occa- 
sionally degenerates into something closely akin to flimsi- 
ness. The new compositions were favourably received ; the 
first on its merits, and the second on account of M. Ovide 
Masin’s playing. Mrs. Osgood and Mr. Santley sang, Mr. 
Oscar Beringer and Mr. F. H. Cowen played, and altogether 
the concert was a thorough success. ay the other three 
prove equally fortunate. 

A pianoforte concerto, by Hermann Goetz, the lamented 
author of the opera of “The Taming of the Shrew”—who, 
like our Purcell, like Mozart and Georgio Bizet, was taken 
away all too soon at the age of 36—was played by Mr. 
Charles Halle at the Crystal Palace on Saturday afternoon 
last. It is avery fine production, and belongs to Goetz’s 
happiest and maturest inspirations. What might its author 
not have achieved, had he but been spared longer ! 

To-night we shall have “ Faust,” @ /a Berlioz, for the third 
time at St. James’s Hall, under the 4é/on of Mr. Charles 
Hallé. It is a wonderfully interesting work, and is sure to 
attract a crowded audience. Mr. Edward Lloyd is to be 
Faust ; Miss Mary Davis, Marguerite ; Mr. Pyatt, Brander ; 
and Mr. Santley, Mephistopheles. The chorus will consist 
partly of the whilom members of the now disbanded Henry 
Leslie’s choir, strengthened by some fresh voices. 

DESMOND L, RYAN. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


eonenenictennnlfpermmpmeensens 
HOW TO STOP IRISH CRIME, 


To the Editor of the EXAMINER, 
S1R,—Though the spread of crime would be checked if the 
criminals were informed that while breaking the law they 
had no claim on it for assistance, and that, as your corre- 
spondent “ Senex” suggests, if shot while engaged in the 
perpetration of any crime, the only question for the Govern- 
ment would be how best to reward the man who had freed 
his country from a dangerous outlaw ; while the present 
sympathy with criminals exists we must bear with our 
criminals. When the Punjab was annexed, Lord Stanley 
explained the great increase in the estimates for the prisons 
by stating that under the former Government there was but 
little crime, and that the criminals were a source of revenue. 
The property of those who had any was seized ; for the first 
offence they were severely lashed and set at liberty, for the 
second offence they were beheaded. Poorer criminals were 
hired out to the contractors for the maintenance of the roads. 
If the criminal either could not or would not give sufficient 
work to pay the contractor, he was returned to gaol, where 
he was immediately beheaded. There was but little crime ; 
few criminals ever came a second time to the prison, and 
none a third. But, as Lord Stanley observed, public opinion 
in England would never sanction this effective method of 
dealing with crime. When General Roberts in Afghanistan 
stopped the assassination of his officers and men by shooting 
all those who, after the notice, were found carrying arms, so 
strong was the popular feeling against the executions that 
the invaluable services of this talented officer were nearly 
lost to the country. In Ireland, if martial law was pro- 
claimed in every district where assassination was to be 
feared, it would cease ; but no Ministry would eee it. 
Formerly, notwithstanding the very ineffective (though very 
cheap) police, we had much less crime. Hundreds of crimi- 
nals perished yearly on the scaffold ; thousands were trans- 
ported to Australia, where the greater part died, either hung, 
or shot while working in the ironed gangs. With our excellent 
police it would be easy to stop the progress of crime, if 
public sentiment would allow the violator of the law to be 
shot down like a mad dog if detected in the act, and severely 
lashed in the prison if convicted, and, on a third conviction, 
executed. But the public safety would not be considered 
of such consequence as to justify this severity. As Lord 
Derby observes, even though the reformation of our juvenile 
criminals is of vital importance, the country refuses its sanc- 
tion to the measures by which alone it can be secured, We 
amper our criminals, and cannot be surprised at the 
increase of crime. Your obedient servant, 
Piccadilly, Nov. 16. JUSTITIA, 
relat ean at 
BorLtnc WATER IN HALF A MINUTE can be had at any hour 
of the night or day from the “‘ Crown” Instantaneous Water Heater, 
Ewart & Son, 346 Euston Road, and facing Moorgate Station, The best and 
cheapest Bath Boiler yet invented.—ApvrT. 
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THE DUKE DE SALDANBA. 


Memoirs of Field-Marshal the Duke de Saldanha, with Selections 
from his Correspondence, By the Conde da Carnota. 2 vols. 
London: John Murray. 

The active career of the Duke of Saldanha is one of 
the longest, most varied, and busiest, or most bustling 
of modern times. Jo&o Carlos de Saldanha Oliviera e 
Daun was born on November 17, 1790, apparently in 
Lisbon—although the author of the work before us does 
not mention the place of birth—and died in London on 
November 21, 1876. As he entered the army as a cadet 
in his fifteenth year, was made a captain in the following 
year, commanded a company before he was eighteen, 
was made a major at nineteen, received a gold medal 
from the Prince Regent—afterwards George 1V.—before 
he was twenty, was a lieutenant-colonel when little over 
twenty-one, a colonel commanding a division at twenty- 
three, and a brigadier at twenty-eight, it must be ad- 
mitted that his active life began early, and was of a 
sufficiently stirring character from its very commencement. 
Throughout a period of upwards of seventy years Jodo 
Carlos de Saldanha was energetically engaged in a 
variety of occupations, professional, political, diplomatic, 
medical, theological, and economical; and as late as 
September 25, 1876, he contributed a letter to the 
Westminster Gazette on “The Eastern Question.” In 
1815 he went to Brazil, where he so greatly distinguished 
himself as Captain-General or Viceroy of the Province of 
Rio Grande, that a deputation from the chief inhabi- 
tants of Monte Video, Santa Fé, Corrientes, and Rio 
Grande came to him and declared that they were desirous 
of uniting together to form an independent kingdom of 
their provinces, if Saldanha would accept the crown. 
“Thanking them sincerely,” he said, in a letter on this 
subject dated 1869, “I, without hesitation, refused the 
offer. Un roi parvenu, and in those regions, would have 
found himself in a precarious situation.” Returning to 
Lisbon on January 25, 1823, the Government (Liberal) 
soon arrived at a decision that the presence of a success- 
ful general like Saldanha in Portugal was not desirable, 
and on February 7 he received a “ Portaria” naming him 
to a command in Brazil, and ordering him to embark 
immediately. Failing to comply with this command, 
Saldanha was sent to prison, where he made his first 
acquaintance with General Macdonell; but on May 27 
he made his escape, hastened to Villa Franca, and was 
placed by his sovereign immediately in command of 
the second division of the army. This rapid change 
of fortune is but an indication of the revolutionary 
condition in which Portugal was placed at this period, 
and throughout the greater part of Saldanha’s life. 
The reader will look in vain through the volumes of 
the Conde da Carnota for an intelligible account of the 
policy of the various parties that were struggling for 
power in Portugal at this time, but he will learn that 
Saldanha was always in favour of the Constitutional 
cause, and opposed equally to despotism and to ultra- 
Liberalism, or Republicanism. ‘There is in Portuguese 
politics at this period an intricate and continuous net- 
work of intrigue, chiefly on the part of the leaders of the 
opposing dynastic parties, which our author fails to 
unravel, ‘The task, it must be confessed, is not a light 
one, as may be readily imagined, when it is remembered 
that, in the course of some six years, there were no fewer 
than one hundred and fifty-six changes of Ministry. 
Whether the story is worth the labour that would be 
necessary to tell it effectually may well be doubted, but 
our author has not taken the trouble to digest the multi- 
farious facts with which he deals, and to arrange them 
into a consecutive narrative. As a literary production, 
his work bears too close a resemblance to the Annual 
Register to be altogether satisfactory. 

_It is hardly necessary to say that, like many other 
biographers, the Conde da Carnota entertains the most 
favourable opinion of the character and talents of the two 
whose exploits he relates ; but, unfortunately, his point 
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of view is merely personal and wholly uncritical, and he 
consequently fails to impress his own convictions u 
the reader. That the Duke de Saldanha was really a 
remarkable and highly-gifted man who played a promi. 
nent and important part in a most intricate, complicated, 
and exciting drama, and who owed his popularity and 
his power to his own exertions and good fortune, is, how- 
ever, obvious enough from the work before us. It ma 
also be admitted that, according to his lights and the 
circumstances by which he was surrounded, he made as 
good a use of the influence he wielded as he possibly 
could. He evidently sought to promote the welfare of 
his country as far as he understood the means by which 
that result could be attained ; but it must be confessed 
that his aims and ideas were not very grand or far-reach- 
ing, and that he achieved little of any permanent value, 
It may be said that his country was in a transitional 
state, as it still is, we fear, but what he did may have, to 
some extent, smoothed the way for further progress, or, 
at least, have prevented positive retrogression. This is 
the highest praise that can be justly accorded to Saldanha 
as astatesman. It was in the field that his powers were 
seen to the best advantage. In every engagement in 
which he took a leading part he was successful. He 
had the gift of waking the enthusiasm of the forces 
under his command and inspiring them with con- 
fidence, and his plans were not only uniformly well 
conceived, but were executed with consummate skill 
and rapidity. The maxim that a general ought to 
combine the utmost prudence with the utmost daring 
—seemingly irreconcileable qualities—was strikingly 
exemplified in Saldanha, and his care and considera- 
tion for his troops was an equally notable feature 
of his conduct. Towards his family, comrades, and 
friends he behaved with singular magnanimity and 
generosity, and he never appears at any time to have 
been specially attached to his own personal interests. 
He died comparatively poor, after losing large sums of 
money in tramway and other projects, in which he was. 
induced to embark, along with Baron Grant and other 
financiers, in the later years of his life. Of the homco- 
pathic, philosophical, and theological tracts or treatises 
that he composed when he was a sexagenarian and 
septuagenarian nothing need be said. Towards the close 
of his life he was a very devout Catholic, and was held 
in great favour by Pio Nono. 

It would be impossible for us here to attempt anything 
approaching to a full survey of the Duke de Saldanha’s 
long career as a soldier and statesman. But as an 
example of the principles by which he was governed, we 
may point to a letter he sent to the King D. Pedro, in 
reply to a request or command that he should forma 
Ministry, which is quoted at page 347 of the second 
volume of the “ Memoirs.” On two or three previous 
occasions, at the commencement of D. Pedro’s reign, 
the Marshal had tendered his resignation in consequence 
of His Majesty having hesitated to sign the official 
papers submitted to him. He now wrote: 

Senhor,—Under the system which governs us, the Ministers 
are responsible for the consequences of the Royal Decrees. Such # 
responsibility can but be the necessary consequence of the grand 
principle that ‘‘ the king reigns, but does not govern.” 

More than once have I had the honour to lay before your 
Majesty the serious consequences which result from the non- 
observance of that principle, and have presented, amongst others, 
the example of Louis Philippe. 

After briefly sketching the character of Louis Philippe, 
and stating that “though animated by a sincere love for 
his country, he placed himself above his ministers, 
depriving them of the free exercise of their powers,” &c., 
the Government becoming the Government of an indi- 
vidual, and Louis Philippe dying in exile, Saldanha 
proceeds to point to the state of affairs under His 
Majesty, in regard, specially to the War Office and the 
Ministry of Justice, and says : 

Allow me, therefore, frankly to point out, both from my devo~ 
tedness to monarchical principles, as well as by the affection I have 
for your Majesty, that you descend from your high position of King 
—not to that of a Minister of State—but to the level of the head 


of a department, for no Minister has leisure to do the work to 
which your Majesty devotes yourself. 


That was decidedly a courageous and wise letter. 
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Néed it be said that Saldanha was not asked at this 
period to form a Ministry. King D. Pedro would not 
unreservedly admit the principle that “the King reigns 
but does not govern,” and that was the only condition 
on which the Marshal would agree to accept office. At 


other critical periods in his career, Saldanha’s force of 


character manifested itself equally prominently ; but, 
unfortunately, it would appear that the political educa- 
tion of Portugal has not yet reached that point which 


would enable her to adopt the constitutional principles of 


England. There is much in this work that will interest 
and instruct the reader, but he must be prepared to 
exercise a good deal of patience and care in the perusal 
of it. It is not a wordy book, but it is disjointed and 
fragmentary to a provoking extent. ‘The matter relating 
to the Kings, Queen, and Regent, is very perfunctorily 
treated. 


AMONG THE MOORS. 


A Visit to Wazan, the Sacred City of Morocco. By Robert Spence 
Watson. . With Illustrations. Macmillan and Co. 

In the spirit that made Alexander weep for more 
worlds to conquer, modern travellers deplore the lack of 
strange lands to discover, while English tourists in par- 
ticular complain that no corner of the earth remains 
which has not already been trodden by a Smith or a 
Jones. Adventures, however, are for the adventurous. 
There are still a few out-of-the-way nooks seldom, if 
ever, explored by Europeans, and which constitute the 
special prizes of unconventional wanderers. ‘Thus, to 
Mr. Spence Watson fell the happy chance of alighting 
upon a region previously little known, and of visiting a 
city which no Christian traveller had ever entered, with 
the exception of Dr. Rohlfs, and only by him in the dis- 
guise of a renegade. Mr. Watson modestly repudiates 
the possession of any peculiar qualifications or talents, 
and confesses his previous ignorance of the very exist- 
ence of the sacred city of the Moors, while his general 


knowledge of their country was no greater than that of 


most Englishmen, or a very few degrees above zero. 
The result is one of the most delightful narratives we 
have had the good fortune to meet with for a very 
long time. In spite of his self-depreciation, it is 
evident that Mr. Watson enjoys two invaluable cha- 
racteristics, useful alike to home-keeping folk and 
to them who wander far afield—he is blessed with 
an abundant and magnetic sympathy with man 
and beast, and he bears with good-humoured resigna- 
tion the petty miseries of human life. His com- 
parative ignorance of what had been written about 
Morocco and the Moors by those who had preceded him 
was in reality much to his advantage. The impressions 
he received were consequently personal to himself, and 
not reflections smudged by the half-remembered descrip- 
tions of previous writers. He saw with his own eyes 
and thought out his own thoughts, revelling in the 
novelty of the scenes and situations that were ever 
succeeding one another, and feeling as one suddenly 
transplanted into the Biblical era when all knowledge 
and science centred in and circled round the belief in 
one God. It must not be supposed, however, that Mr. 
Watson’s charming volume is solely taken up with the 
record of his own experiences, however noteworthy and 
exceptional they may have been. Far from it. On 
returning to his own home he carefully studied the 
few really good works that have been published with 
reference to the small section of the Moorish Empire 
traversed by himself, and it must be acknowledged 
that he has made good use of their larger knowledge 
unimpaired by their narrower sympathies. The city of 
Wazan dates only from the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. Mr. Watson is probably justified in regarding the 
ruined town of Asigen as the Ezaggen of Leo Africanus, 
which was destroyed at an unknown period in con- 
sequence, it is said, “of great tribal disturbances in 
some way connected with the attempt of one of its 
Bashaws to marry a daughter of one of the great Cherifs. 

A new town was consequently built a few miles to the 
south-west, and acquired its present reputation for 





sanctity by becoming the habitual dwelling-place of the 
Cherif family, who trace their genealogy in a direct line 
from Ali and Fatmeh, nephew and daughter of the 
Prophet, whose lineal descendant, Muley Faris, was the 
first Emperor of Morocco, and is still regarded as an 
object of veneration. It is for this reason that the 
Moors, though Sunnis, render a spiritual homage to the 
house of Wazan, who claim to be the sole survivi 
representatives in Morocco of the founder of Islam. 
The present Cherif resides for the most part near 
Tangier on the table-land known as the Marshan, while 
his eldest son lives at Wazan, as his lieutenant. He is 
described as “a stately, very portly, very dark man of 
fifty years, with an altogether typical face—firm, fixed, 
and impassive—a man whose anger would be terrible, 
and without remorse; but of evident power and 
quiet cignity.” He appears to be a kindly, intelli- 
gent, and tolerant man, and has benefited by the 
humanising influence of his English wife, a lady 
of considerable accomplishments and force of cha- 
racter. Mr. Watson was fortunate enough to obtain 
an influential letter of introduction to the Cherifa, and 
it was through the interest she evinced in forwarding his 
views that he was enabled to make the journey to Wazan 
with so much comfort and security. To insure his hos- 
pitable reception at Wazan, the Great Cherif wrote of him 
as the Cherifa’s brother, and the hearts of the people thus 
went forth to meet him. No foreigner could possibly 
have travelled under more favourable auspices. Every- 
where he was treated as an honoured guest, high and low 
striving with one another to gratify his wishes and to 
inspire him with grateful recollections of his brief 
residence amongst them. ‘The position of the Cherifs 
with regard to the Emperor is singular and delicate, and 
might easily become full of peril. Although the head of 
the Mohammedan faith in Morocco, the Emperor, on 
ascending the throne, must obtain the ratification and 
blessing of the Great Cherif, whose spiritual power is 
superior to his own. Pilgrims from all parts of the 
Mussulman world bring their offerings to the descendant 
of the Prophet, whose moral and spiritual influence is 
acknowledged throughout Africa, and even in Syria and 
Arabia. Not unfrequently the Great Cherif has inter- 
posed between the Emperor and his people, whether to 
suppress rebellion or to check a tyrannical abuse of 
despotic power. ‘Tyrants, however, seldom lack means 
of ridding themselves of irresponsible subjects held in 
higher esteem and reverence than themselves, and at any 
time a massacre of the Cherifs might reduce the empire 
to anarchy, and hand it overas a spoil to the French and 
the Spaniards. Nor, on the other hand, is it at all 
unlikely that the people themselves may rise and over- 
throw a Government which subsists by cruelty and rapine, 
and by robbing the artisans and agriculturists of the 
common necessaries of life, while no man, however 
exalted his position, can be certain that utter ruin will 
not overwhelm him on the morrow. In conclusion, it 
only remains to be said that Mr. Watson writes in a 
vigorous, scholarly style, manly and unaffected, often- 
times picturesque, but never descending to mere word- 
painting. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 


Upon the whole, we cannot speak very highly of the 
artistic merits of the bulk of the Christmas books of the 
present season. ‘The market seems to have been some- 
what overstocked in recent years, and the shelves of 
country booksellers are still loaded in many places with 
the productions not only of last season but of all the 
winters since 1876. Naturally, under such circumstances, 
they have been rather backward in coming forward to buy, 
and equally naturally this state of things has been antici- 
pated by the leading houses in the publishing trade. More- 
over, until quite recently trade was bad, if, indeed, it has 
even yet regained anything like a firm footing ; and we 
know that in times of trade depression, especially when 


with it is combined depression in the returns from the 
land in all shapes, people have no money to spend in 
luxurious books, ‘The flatness in the bulk of the holiday 
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volumes on our shelyes is therefore easily accounted for 
and we can only hope that next year publishers will fee 
justified in launching out a little further into expenditure, 
which makes so much difference to artists, engravers, 
authors, printers, paper-makers, and we know not what 
other varieties of industrious persons. 

Nevertheless, there are some books out this season that 
would have made their mark in any year. First we may 
place Switzerland: its Scenery and People, issued by 
Messrs. Blackie and Sons, whose illustrated books have 
won them a deserved reputation, which this very hand- 
some volume will not mar. Handsome outside and 
handsome inside though it is, we are sorry to say that 
there is a good deal in it which would have been better 
out of it. We “cannot away with” its coloured plates, 
whose tints are like nothing in the heaven above or the 
earth beneath, or the waters under the earth, Sometimes 
it would have been better to have left them in the 
plain simplicity of black and white than to have called 
attention to them, so to speak, by giving them a wash of 
hues that “ never were on land or sea.” Happily, how- 
ever, there are only sixteen of the sixty full page plates so 
disfigured, and of all the other illustrations in the book 
we may say that they are all but faultless, while of the 
three hundred illustrations printed with the text, the 
great majority, and, indeed, all but a dozen, are admirable 
specimens of very varied styles of art workmanship. 
The artists who have been employed in producing the 
sketches have their reputations chiefly associated with 
Swiss scenery, and most, if not indeed the whole, of them 
have caught the local spirit admirably, have, indeed, 
reproduced it under our eyes as it is seen not by 
the herd of tourists who go to Switzerland, as others go 
to Margate, but by those who, if not poets or painters 
themselves, have the insight of poet and painter. We 
feel there is but one thing wanting in the volume to make 
it worthy even of the wondrous land it depicts. Switzer- 
land is here shown us, broadly speaking, in its summer 
aspect, but those do not know the country who have 
seen it only when wheeled traffic is possible on the roads, 
and when the upper passes are open even to lazy ladies. 
It is in winter, in the clear and beautiful season, when 
if the cold is intense the air is dry ; when the lace-like 
clothing of the cliffs sheltering the valleys changes with 
every wind that blows ; when the rivulets are solid masses 
of ice; when the great Dust-brook itself is but a tiny 
dribble falling on a gigantic column of green and white 
crystal ; when Brienz and Thun are sheeted over, and, 
wrapped in the roquelaire of furs, the traveller spins at 
over a dozen miles an hour along the glassy roads, snug 
in his sleigh ; when three-fourths of the hotels are closed, 
and the tourist is all but unknown in the land; when 
Switzerland is for the Swiss, that the Alpine country is 
most beauteous. The highest places in summer have 
not half the charm of the lowest in the cold crisp season, 
and to show us Switzerland only between the vernal and 
the autumnal equinox may indeed be to show us the 
country which most of us know, but not the land as it is 
or as it has been given to a few Englishmen to see it. 
However, the vast number of English and American 
people who have voyaged in Switzerland of late years 
will be thankful to have, in such a magnificent and pre- 
sentable volume, productions of the scenes through which 
they have passed very much as they may have seen them. 
Apart altogether from the illustrations, the text of the 
work is worthy of high commendation. It is adapted 
from the German of Dr. Gsell-Fels, by Mr. George 
G. Chisholm, M.A., who has done his work right 
well. The volume is not merely a description ; it is 
also a history of Switzerland ; and if here and there we 
are inclined to disagree with the point of view taken of, 
for example, some portions of the story of the Reforma- 
tion, this is no more than to say that we envy the various 
artists who enjoyed their good luck in seeing Pilate’s 
Mount so frequently without its cap. To so many men, 
so many minds, so many opportunities. Turning again 
to the engravings, to have a parting look at them, we are 
struck not merely with their fidelity in the mountain 
Scenes, with their delicacy, whether in upland or in 
lowland, but with their singularly effective atmosphere. 


This is the crowning triumph of a volume which, 

the whole, surpasses any other we have ever seen devote 
to the same subject, and which is a chef d’euvre of 
Messrs. Blackie’s press. 

Poor Mr. W. H. G. Kingston, even in his ashes live his 
wonted fires. Though dead he yet speaketh to his boy 
friends, for whose Christmas delectation he lovingly 
laboured during so many years, and perhaps he never 
produced from a boy’s pas of view a more telling work 
than this—we believe his last—Jlu the Wilds of Florida, 
(T. Nelson and Sons.)—The tropical vegetation and 
auna of Florida are the entourage in which he delighted, 
and if we allow for a little pardonable exaggeration, his 
embodiinents of scenery are really very lifelike, while it 
is only within the last few years that his incidents can be 
said to have become improbable. A better book forspirited 
boys need not be sought, and the thirty-seven engravings 
are admirably fitted to the text, while they are all stirring 
to look at even if some of them have done duty before 
under other circumstances. ‘General Washington” in 
the text, however, does not precisely harmonise with 
General or Colonel Kipp in the illustration. But what 
boy will stay to criticise an engraving when Kingston’s 
last story is in his hands ? 

The same publishers have produced a very charmingly 
illustrated volume containing Shakespeare’s Stories Simply 
Told, by Mary Seamer. So far as it was possible to con- 
dense the plots of him who wrote not for an age but for 
all time, this lady may be said to have succeeded. Of 
course all that makes Shakespeare precious to the world 
has evaporated in the process of reduction, save here and 
there a few quotations ; but there are unhappily still a 
vast number of families in which Shakespeare is still 
a tabooed book, and that not merely for the young. We 
are in hope then that this little volume will kindle 
in unlikely quarters an interest in Shakespeare’s works, 
more especially as the illustrations are, although as far 
as we can see anonymous, highly creditable and really 
fine specimens of outline drawing, better by far than 
some in editions bearing names of Royal Academicians, 
and cherished by bibliophiles. The weakest in the 
whole lotis Hamlet in the frontispiece—quite a boarding- 
school Miss’s conception—but the engravings in the 
text are full of spirit, careful in drawing, and well studied 
in costume, nor devoid of a certain originality, both of 
attitude and grouping, which is very meritorious. The 
binding is neat and appropriate. 

Here is a good idea,*so far as we know a new idea, 
and within the limits an idea exceedingly well carried out 
—The Forty Shires: their History, Scenery, Arts, and 
Legends (Hatchards).—Miss Charlotte M. Mason in her 
modest preface says that her book of four hundred pages 
‘is an attempt to make conceptions of the scenery, the 
labours, the associations of the several Shires, real and 
familiar to young readers. An effort is made to awaken 
intelligent interest in the chief crafts by which English 
people live. Perhaps the notices of great men or of 
noble deeds which belong to almost every county may 
stimulate patriotic feeling, and a sense that, on the 
whole, England is great because righteousness exalteth 
a nation. The physical geography of the country 1s 
taken up as common information, without the ‘ precision: 
of statement’ which belongs to scientific teaching.” This 
is an accurate and not exaggerated description of 
one of the best books for children we have seen this, 
year. The twenty-one illustrations, which include a 
small map of England, embrace, among other subjects, 
Durham, Lincoln, Chichester, and Canterbury Cathedrals, 
Stratford Church, Kenilworth, Ludlow, and Carisbrooke 
Castles, and the Houses of Parliament—the latter at least 
a cliché of Messrs. Cassell. 

No one has a neater hand in simplifying science for 
children than Miss Arabella B. Buckley, and one of her 
most successful productions is Life and Her Children, 
Glimpses of Animal Life from the Ameba to the Insects 
(Edward Stanford).—Here is indeed “the Fairy Land of 
Science”—the title, by the way, of one of Miss Buckley’s 
previous books—and the object of the work is said to be 
“to acquaint young people with the structure and habits 
of the lower forms of life, and to do this in a more 
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systematic way than is usual in ordinary works on 
‘ Natural History,’ and more simply than in text-books 
on ‘ Zoology.’” The idea is singularly well carried out, 
both in the very comprehensible text and in the century 
of illustrations which have been employed. The draw- 
ings of the marine animals have been made by Dr. 
Wild, artist of the Challenger Expedition, and those of 
the insects by Mr. Edwin Wilson. Wherever possible, 
British examples have been chosen, and wherever we 
follow either author or artists we feel that we are in the 
hands of those who thoroughly understand what it is 
they are teaching. Here, indeed, is a Christmas book 
that is worth a myriad of pretty or tawdry productions, 


and children will devour it, while many a man of 


grizzled locks and furrowed cheeks will read it quite as 
greedily. 

Another charming book is Zamiliar Garden Feowers, 
figured by F. Edward Hulme, F.LS., F.S.A., and 
described by Shirley Hibberd (Cassell, Petter, Galpin and 
Co.)—Gorgeous in gold and colour, the cover is 
enshrined in a neat case for safety’s sake, and the volume 
is verily well worth taking care of. It would be impertinent 
to commend Mr. Hibberd’s descriptions, which have the 
combined merit of brevity and accuracy as well as sim- 
plicity. The plates are admirable specimens of colour 
printing of the best class, and the flowers represented 
are Indian cress or nasturtium, white lily, wallflower, 
monk’s-hood, yellow martagon lily, sweet pea, polyanthus, 
Canterbury bell, crassula, mimulus, eschscholtzia, London 
pride, Virginia stock, rose of Sharon, aster, common 
marigold, fuchsia, poppy, balsam, tulip, minor convolvulus, 
jessamine, snapdragon, iris, crocus, musk, lavender, 
petunia, oleander, garland daisy, pentstemon, Michaelmas 
daisy, single fuchsia, double stock, oriental poppy, 
candytuft, abutilon, winter aconite, Christmas rose, and 


marigold. If we say that the drawing and colouring of 


some of these are more to our taste than that of others we 
admit that we are very critical indeed, for the general 
effect is always natural, and the hues of nature’s labora- 
tory are copied with almost unfailing accuracy. This 
is only a “ First Series” we gladly observe, and though 
the volume is complete in itself, we hope to welcome two 
or three more, and to be able to say as much for them 
as for this. 

Fabled Stories from the Zoo, by Albert Alberg (W. 
Swan Sonnenschein and Allen), has reached a second 
edition, and is not undeserving of the honour. To grown- 
up folks the fun is perhaps a little forced, but spontaneity 
and originality are not always in request among children, 
who will laugh again over the chatter of the animals in 
the languages which Mr. Alberg interprets. The illustra- 
tions are original in more than one sense. 

Messrs. Cassell’s Magazine of Art is now enlarged, and 
will doubtless continue to improve in the increased size. 
Yet, as we look at the last volume of the old form, we may 
well wonder how anything of the kind can be much 
better. As we have noticed the monthly parts, it is need- 
less to say much of the volume, save that it is bound in 
a manner worthy of its contents. The tooling on the 
gilt edges sets off most excellently the very tasteful 
binding, which will be an attraction on any drawing-room 
table. As a book for presentation we can imagine nothing 
nicer, and the wealth of information and _ illustration 
contained in it give it a value far beyond its external 
Appearance, 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


Allgemeine Geschichte in LEinzeldarstellungen. erausgegeben 
von Wilhelm Oncken. Berlin: G, Grote’sche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung ; London: Kolckmann, 

The advances recently made in Germany in the art of 
typography, of engraving, and the facile reproduction 
of old manuscripts is only to be realised by those who 
‘constantly watch the issue of works which appear in the 
German book markets at prices indicating their popu- 
larity, but which, from the splendour of their general get- 
up, would with us be regarded rather as editions de 
duxe—marking, indeed, an epoch in the history of biblio- 
graphy. The present work on universal history is one 
of those vast undertakings, the mere planning out of 


which takes years, while the choice of learned contribu. 
tors is a task for which the tact and judgment necessary 
can be only understood by those who have already been 

in a like enterprise. Herr Wilhelm Oncken, 
who edits the work, is assisted by Dr. Diimichen, of 
Strasburg, who undertakes the history of the ancient 
Peyptians ; Dr. Schrader, of Berlin, who is responsible 
for that of the Assyrians and Babylonians ; Dr. Lefmann, 
of Heidelberg, for that of India; Dr. Herzberg, of 
Halle, for that of Greece and Rome; Dr. Kugler, of 
Tiibingen, for that of the Crusades, while Dr. Oncken 
himself is to write the volumes on Frederick the Great 
and his time, on the Revolution and Empire in France, 
and on the revival of the German Empire and its first 
struggles. Many other learned professors have been 
entrusted with the task of writing the history of the 
various intervening epochs from the darkest ages up to 
the present time, but we must postpone a mention of 
their names or comment on their work to a future occa- 
sion. We would add that each member is embellished 
with many admirably engraved illustrations, either of 
ancient relics, places, or figures. Some of these are 
coloured, and we would call special attention to the 
splendid reproduction of papyrus, ‘Das Todtengericht 
vor dem Gotte Osiris in dem untererdischen Gerichts- 
saale,” which, even to the cracks and torn places, faithfully 
represents the original contained in the “ Todtenbuch,” 
in possession of the Berlin Museum. 


Deutsche Literaturgeschichte. Von Robert Kénig. Bielefeld 
und Leipzig: Velhagen und Klasing. London: Kolckmann, 

In this magnificent work, which embraces the whole 
German literature from the earliest epochs up to the 
present date, the author tracing the gradual development 
of its earliest forms, through the Minnesingers, the 
medizval epics, and all the later interesting phases of its 
growth, the Reformation, the Thirty Years’ War, the 
storm and stress movement, the Romantic school, up to 
its present position among the literatures of Europe, the 
text has been supplemented with appropriate facsimiles of 
old manuscripts, title-pages, quaint illustrations, and illu- 
minated initial letters. ‘The quantity of these embellish- 
ments at first sight makes us pause and consider whether 
this embarras de richesse has not interfered with the 
necessary space for such an undertaking as this. But on 
looking more closely into tfe work, and reading the 
author’s narrative of the various changes that have taken 
place, we are not a little assisted, in our grasp of the 
spirit of each age, by the variety of curious documents 
which appropriately accompany each stage as we pro- 
ceed. Dr. Konig is both an able historian and an acute 
critic, never allowing the functions of the one to interfere 
with those of the other ; and we find that, notwithstand- 
ing the many temptations to linger over a pet poet or 
some other favourite by which such a task is beset, he 
gives to each period and to each writer the deserved 
space and a verdict that the majority will approve. The 
amount of research necessary to the production of such 
a work as the present is enormous, not only in the field 
of bibliography, but in that of the more difficult ones of 
art and archeology. Among other interesting docu- 
ments there are facsimiles of “Ein Fester Burg” in 
Luther’s handwriting, and of his signature ; of a song by 
Hans Sachs, accompanied by a woodcut, showing how 
such documents were printed in his day; of Goethe’s 
and Schiller’s manuscripts; of Lessing’s handwriting, 
together with many other curious reproductions. Besides 
all this, the book contains a number of splendid portraits : 
several of Goethe, from his early youth up to his death ; 
a fine portrait of the Brothers Grimm ; one of Tieck, 
of Lessing, of Arndt, of Riickert, of Hebel, of Freiligrath, 


and others. 


Goethe’s Faust, Part I. By Albert M. Selss, Ph.D., M.A. 
London ; Longmans. 

This German edition of “ Faust” is accompanied by 
an admirable introduction from the pen of Professor 
Selss, in which he discusses the general meaning and 
main purpose of Goethe’s great tragedy, and whether the 
poet was correct in calling it “eine Tragddie,” seeing 
that it resembles more nearly the old miracle-play than 
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the accepted drama. Professor Selss also dwells on the 
anomalous structure of the poem, owing to the nature of 
its subject and the many forms through which it passed 
prior to its taking its final shape, and gives us a succinct 
account of what he calls the plot, but which in reality is 
the motif which Goethe had in his mind whilst elaborat- 
ing the work. This part of the preface will prove of 
valuable assistance to those who have already explored, 
or to those who are about to follow the psychological 
windings of the poem, while his comparison of “ Faust” 
with the “ Divina Commedia ” will facilitate many in un- 
derstanding the spirit of the former. It is always inte- 
resting, when taking up a subject, to trace its history back 
to its source, and the author’s account of the various lay- 
men and monks who formed a compact with Satan, from 
St. Cyprian of Antioch in the fifth century, up to Johann 
Faust of Wittenberg, in the sixteenth century, adds no 
small attraction to Professor Selss’s introductory remarks. 
But the author does not confine himself merely to the 
first part of the play ; he expatiates on the inexplicable 
intimacy with Helen ; on the tragic death of the necro- 
mancer ; on Marlowe's first attempt to dramatise the 
‘‘ Faust-Puppenspiel,” or German Punch and Judy 
show of former days ; and on the numberless commen- 
taries. We have no space here to point out the 
many misinterpretations discussed and corrected by 
the author, or scarcely to ask how it comes that 
Professor Selss, who is so learned in the matter 
of the translators—Hayward, Talbot, Taylor, Blackie, 
and others—does not seem to be acquainted with Mr. 
Kegan Paul’s version, perhaps, on the whole, as good 
a representative of the original Faust as we possess, and 
one which will not be supplanted by the more recent 
translations. 


Kulturgeschichte des Fudenthums von dltesten Zeiten bis zur Gegen- 
wart, Von Otto Henne-Am Rhyn, Jena: Hermann Coste- 
noble. London: Kolckmann. 

At a time when, in nearly every walk of life, the Jews 
are beginning to occupy a foremost rank, and are now 
not only tolerated but welcomed in the highest places of 
society and the State, this “ Kulturgeschichte” has a 
value irrespective of the merit it possesses. Herr Rhyn 
gives a masterly sketch of the early tribes—their social 
life and religion, their science, their art, their poetry, 
didactic and lyrical, and+the first indications of their 
musical genius. ‘The subject of the Jews in Palestine 
has an important place in this volume, as well as the 
troubles of the scattered Jews and their persecution ; the 
Freemasonry that exists among them is also ably dwelt 
upon, and the author gives statistics of the Jewish popu- 
lation of Berlin, which between 1811 and 1875 shows an 
increase of seven hundred thousand. Readers of the 
work will be not less interested in the author's allusions 
to Eduard Lasker, the leader of the National Liberals in 
Germany, and to Lord Beaconsfield and other great 
representatives of modern Israel. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Princess Myra and Her Adventures among the Fairy 
Folks. By F. Scarlett Potter, author of ‘ Out-of-Door 
Friends,” “ Erling,” &c. (Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge.)—Princess Myra is a very naughty 
little girl, and she is crying for the Great Pearl in her 
father’s palace, when an old fairy called Goody Grum appears 
on the scene, and carries her off to a poor cottage. There 
Myra is taught a number of exceedingly useful lessons by 
birds, cats, and little fairies ; and in the course of time she 
becomes patient, kindhearted, courteous, obedient, and well- 
informed. One day King Fadiman, her father, is out hunt- 
ing, and meets with a terrible adventure. He is carried to 
Goody Grum’s cottage, where Myra is so kind and useful to 
him that he determines to adopt her. The queen turns up 
her nose and objects. Then Goody Grum appears, and 
proclaims Myra the queen's own child. Everybody is 
delighted, and they all live happy ever afterwards in the 
usualway. The story is cleverly told, and prettily illustrated. 

Elfin Hollow. By F. Scarlett Potter, author of “ Heroes 
of the North,” “Out-of-Door Friends,” &c. (Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge).—We cannot 
possibly commend this volume, although it is prettily printed 
and illustrated, The story is of the most meagre and foolish 


description, and the pictures have the disadvantage of havi 
nothing whatever to do with the narrative, such as it is. Any 
boy of ordinary intelligence would detect the a way in 
which the illustrations have been scattered throughout the 
book, and their existence there at all explained by clumsy 
references thrust into the text to keep them company, 

The Voyages and Travels of Count Funnibos and Baron 
Stilkin. By the late W. H. Kingston, author of “The 
Settlers,” “The Two Shipmates,” “Owen Hartley,” &c. 
(Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge.) — 
Few writers ever found their way to the heart of ae more 
directly than the late Mr. Kingston. Hewrote with a ee 
appreciation of the characteristics of — and he 
never wrote a paragraph without seeming to be conscious. 
that he was entrusted with an honourable responsibility. The 
volume before us, one of the very last he wrote, displays 
his peculiarities in the most favourable light. A more 
charming story than the adventures of the Count and the 
Baron could scarcely be placed in the hands of a lad of 
healthy morality and intelligence. It blends instruction with 
fun in the most natural way in the world. Even adults of 
good education might read it with advantage and pleasure. 
The Count and the Baron resolve to go round the world, 
about which they know little or nothing. The Count is 
much disappointed at finding that he must travel by sea as 
well as by land, and he really cannot see what water 
ought to have to do with such a voyage. as he contemplates. 
They make their way to a port on the Scheldt, and are 
directed to a galleon which, under the commandership of 
Captain Jan Dunck, is about to sail with a crew of a man 
anda boy. They think this good enough to start with on a 
voyage round the world. They drop down to Flushing, 
Brill, and other ports, which are picturesquely described, and 
then launch into the North Sea. Here they make the 
acquaintance of sea-sickness, and begin to think less and 
less of the advantages of a voyage round the world. They 
are taken into the Zuyder Zee, and finally reach Amsterdam, 
after a series of strange adventures, one of which, that of 
being left on an island where they can scarcely get any- 
thing to eat, arises from a quarrel they had with the 
captain, after that singular being had been on shore 
and taken too much schiedam. Jan Dunck appears 
to be intended as a portrait of the rollicking Mynheer 
of that name, who had a thirst that was occasionally 
threatening to the existence of the Zuyder Zee. In 
Amsterdam they see all that is tobe seen. Then they start 
on a canal voyage to the interior of Holland. This part of 
their tour produces more adventures. They both fall in 
love, and a jealous rival contrives to bring great misery upon 
them by asserting that they stole spoons, and were not 
noblemen but mere strolling minstrels. They soon get 
enough of travelling round the world, and wisely return 
back to their estates. The baron is an amusing character. 
He is always impecunious, and always ready to eat. The 
count is very simple-minded, and not very logical, as may 
be guessed from the fact that upon one occasion, after he 
has been separated by accident from the baron and nearly 
drowned, he fecls the cruel pangs of hunger, but is consoled 
when he meets the baron, who tells him never to mind his 
hunger, as he has just eaten quite enough for two. The 
details of the wonderful exploits of the two travellers are 
worked out with an accuracy worthy of Jules Verne. His- 
torical and topographical correctness is constantly kept in 
view, so that the reader not only finds himself entertained 
with an amusing story, but presented with a broad picture of 
the characteristics of Holland. The volume is admirably 
and appropriately illustrated. 

The following books, published by the same Society, 
“ Her will was Law,” by M. A. M.; “ Mudlarks ;” “On a 
Candlestick,” by Salem Hall; “ Is it all Right,” by F. Harrison; 
“Captain Eva; the Story of a Naughty Girl,” by Kathleen 
Knox ; “ Bertie and his Sister,’ by Alfred H. Engelbach ; 
“ Chryssie’s Hero,” by Annette Lyster—are all good stories, fit 
for placing in the hands of boys and girls. “ Spiritual Lessons 
taught by Dumb Animals,” by F. C. Woodhouse, M.A., con- 
sist of a series of religious homilies upon the sheep, the dog, 
the horse, the ox, and other animals and insects. “ The 
Belfry of St. Jude,” by Esmé Stuart, is an interesting tale, 
full of mystery and romance, and descriptive of incidents of 
the Franco-German War. “Bernard Hamilton, Curate of 
Stowe,” by Mary E. Shipley, tells the story of a clergyman’s 
life in a quaint English town. He has many struggles an 
troubles among his flock, and at last succeeds in being 
married to the lady of his choice. There is not much 
originality in the tale, but it is pleasantly enough written. 





Dr. B. W. RicHarpson, F.R.S., writes (in Good Words, June 
1880) —‘‘ On the whole, I think the Chimney Cowl called the Empress, made by 
Messrs. Ewart of the Euston Road, is the best for preventing down draught in 
the chimney shaft.”—-(City Office—-Facing Moorgate Station.) —ADVT 
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STRAY LEAVES. 


Mr. Alexander Anderson, formerly railway “ surface- 
man” and poet, now librarian in Edinburgh, is reported to 
be engaged on a new volume of poems, and also on a work 
of fiction. 

Those Quidnuncs, the London correspondents, say that 
Mr. Gladstone’s next magazine article will be “ The Reform 
of the Inns of Court.” What a fluttering of dovecots this 
will cause ! 

The well-known and able Scotch editor, who has 
anonymously published a volume of poems, which, under 
the title of “A Village Life,” was praised by all the critics 
on its issue, is said to be preparing a new edition of the 
work with additions. 

Mr. William Wallace, who is connected with literature and 
journalism here will, it is said, make his first appearance in 
the world of fiction in the course of 1881 with a story illus- 
trative of modern Scotch life and character. 

It has been decided, without increasing the price, to 
enlarge Public Opinion during the present publishing season 
by the addition of four extra pages in wack number. This 
useful journal has now recently entered upon its twentieth 
year, and has a circulation in all parts of the world. 

We hear that the Russian Government is about to estab- 
lish a museum for Central Asia at Tashkent. 

Intelligence from Siberia states that 485,000 roubles have 
been subscribed towards the foundation and maintenance of 
the university at Tomsk. Of this amount 354,000 roubles 
have been devoted to building purposes, 100,000 to endowing 
professorial chairs, and 31,000 to establishing scholarships. 
Books, amounting in number to 35,000, have also been sub- 
scribed towards the library, or purchased for it. 

The Polish painter, Semeradski, has beén elected a 
member of the ancient and celebrated Roman Academy of 
San Luca. 

The November report of the Tiflis branch of the Russian 
Geographical Society contains articles on “ Batoum,” “The 
Ice Period in Anatolia,” “An Account of the Heights 
existing between Kars and Erzeroum,” and a “ Narrative of 
the Construction of the Batoum-Kars Military Road in 1878.” 

The first volume of the Russian translation of Mackenzie 
Wallace’s “Russia” has been issued at St. Petersburg this 
week. The work has been very favourably received by the 
press and public. 

According to the Nouvelliste de Dresde, Count Beust will 
shortly publish hisMemoirs, at which he is now working. If 
the Count has been candid, these Memoirs will be of interest. 

Dr. Cornelius Doelter, Professor at the University of 
Graz, has this week started for Western Africa on an explor- 
ing expedition. The Austrian Government has assisted him 
with money to carry out his plans. 

Professor Vambéry delivered a lecture last week in the 
Oriental section of the Museum at Vienna on -the Customs 
of the Nomads in Central Asia, illustrating chiefly the life 
of the Kirgises, Karakalpaks, and Turcomans. He first gave 
a general ethnographical sketch of the steppes, and next 
classified the tribes. The Professor gave many of his own 
experiences of travel, and his lecture was warmly applauded. 

In Good Words Mr. Thomson will narrate in popular form 
his story of African exploration. 

The expectant skaters puzzled between the rival skates 
may be glad to know that the Dowler skate has been found 
e:ceedingly handy for cutting figures, &c. The Acme is 
the most easily adjusted, and the Club skate is a useful one. 
All of them can be well seen at Mappin and Webb’s. 

At the last meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society Professor 
Monier Williams, C.I.E., read a paper “ On Indian Theistic 
Reformers,” in which, after showing that Monotheism was 
not of recent growth in India, he traced the development of 
the modern Theistic Churches there from Rammohun Roy— 
who formulated a system, which may be described as 
Unitarianism based on Brahmanism—through his successor, 
Debendra Nath, who improved on Rammobun Roy’s work 
by founding the Adi Brahma Samaj, to Keshub Chundar 
Sen, who threw off, altogether, both Brahmanism and Caste, 
and founded his new progressive Brahma Samaj in 1866. In 
his present eclectic form of Theism, composed of Hinduism, 
Mohammedanism, and Christianity, he teaches the worship 
of God under the character of a Supreme Mother. Some of 
his followers have seceded and set up a new Theistic Church, 
ae the Sadharana Brahma Samaj, or Catholic Church 
of God. 


WHITE AND SouND TEETH are indispensable to personal 
attraction, and to health and longevity by the proper mastication of food. 
Rowlands’ Odonto or Pearl Dentifrice, compound of Oriental ingredients, is of 
inestimable value in preserving and beautifying the teeth, strengthening the 
, esa and in giving a pleasing fragrance to the breath. It eradicates tartar 
rom the teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and preserves 
the enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness. Sold by Chemists and 
perfumers, Afor ‘‘ Rowlands’ Odonto.” 








Mr. Anthony Trollope has just completed a new novel 
under the title of “Ayala’s Angel.” It will be published by 
Chapman and Hall, but’ will be previously run by the 
National Press Agency, 13 Whitefriars Street, through a 
select number of provincial journals. 

Mr. A. J. Wilson and Mr, Dunning Macleod are spoken 
of as probable candidates for the chair of Political Economy 
in University College, which will be vacant at the end of the 
current session. 

The usually unattractive Gresham Lectures have this 
week drawn together large audiences to hear Dr. Wylde’s 
three lectures on “ Schumann’s Life and Works.” 

_ Professor Masson, of Edinburgh, is so resolved on making 
his “ Life of Milton” perfect as a history of the period, that 
he is rewriting the second volume. The index to the whole 
has, we understand, been entrusted to the competent hands 
of Mr. A. Granger Hutt, of Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 

The first prize of 500 dols., offered by the National 
Board of Trade of the United States of America, for the 
best essay and draft of an Act to prevent injurious adultera- 
tion and regulate the sale of food without imposing un- 
necessary burdens upon commerce, has been awarded to 
Mr. G. W. Wigner, F.C.S., F.I.C, Honorary Secretary of 
the Society of Public Analysts, &c., of London, England. 

The annual report of the Directors of the Gresham Life 
Assurance Society shows that during the year ending June 
30 6,205 proposals were made for assuring £2,349,346, of 
which 4,717 were accepted for £1,760,326. The im- 
mediate annuities granted were for £12,370 45. 102. 
The income from premiums, after deducting the amount 
paid for re-assurance, was £416,992 10s. 4d., including 
£56,961 75. 7d. in premiums for the first year of assurance. 
The balance} of the interest account, amounting to 
Reeeets 175. 9d@., raised the income of the Society to 

563,119 8s. 1d. The claims admitted under life assurance 
policies were for £216,897 10s., of which £3,090 was re- 
assured, whilst the claims under policies for matured endow- 
ments amounted to £106,655 25. 5d. £36,696 6s. 8d. were 
paid for the surrender of policies. The remaining balance 
of £176,330 13s. 7a. augments the fund available for the 
existing policies of the Society to £2,759,912 17s. 1od., which, 
with £95,014 5s. 9d., reserved for various purposes, makes 
up a total of 42,824,927 3s. 7d. in realised assets. 

To help to solve the problem “ How to make the best sack of 
flour,” the National Association of British and Irish Millers, 
61 Mark Lane, has been formed now some three years, and 
on the roth of May next, and four following days, they will, 
at the Agricultural Hall, London, show all the different pro- 
cesses at work, and from the many strange varieties of 
machinery from all parts of the world that will be seen in 
motion, this will be a most interesting exhibition. Any sug- 
gestions or information will be thankfully received by the 
council. 

The German literary notes this week are as follow :— 
“ Paris under the Third Republic,” by Max Nordan, has just 
appeared, and a second edition was almost immediately 
called for. Prof. George Eber’s last work, “ Der Kaiser,” is 
to be published in a few days, the scene is again in Egypt. 
Gustave Freytag’s “Ahnen” is now complete, the last 
volume, “ Aus einer Kleinen Stadt,” being now in the press. 
Hartleben in Vienna are about to publish the selected works 
of P. K. Rosegger in sixty volumes. The twentieth edition 
of Vilmar’s “ History of German National Literature” has 
just appeared, the total number of copies of this work sold 
up to the present is 100,000. The third volume is now ready 
of Dr. W. Scherer’s “Geschichte Literatur.” A. Schréter 
has produced in modern form the poems of “ Walther von 
der Vogelweide,” Costenoble, in Jena, is the publisher. Ber- 
thold Auerbach is engaged at present on a story whose plot 
is laid inthe Black Forest, “Unter Fichten” is to be the 
title of it. A new and comprehensive work from the pen 
of Dr. Albert Schiaffle, formerly an Austrian minister, 1s 
shortly to appear, the work treats of “the principles of 
taxation and the financial questions at present in ventilation 
between Austria and Germany.” The dramatic attempt 
attributed to Goethe which we mentioned last week as having 
been discovered by Dr. Arndt, in Leipsig, is entitled “ Jery 
in Bately,” and is in verse. The third volume is just out 
of the press of Ludwig Hahn’s “ Prince Bismarck, his Poli- 
tical Life as shown by his Acts,” the two first volumes 
were published in 1878. ; 

Our Dresden correspondent writes :—The King of Saxony 
has purchased for the Royal Gallery a picture by the Berlin 
painter Knaus, for the sum of 35,000 marks (£1,750); the 
picture is called “ Hinter den Coulissen.” A new catalogue 
just published by Dr. Hiibner, states that there are 2,657 
pictures in the gallery, of which 2,286 are by known masters, 
among them being 35 by Rubens, 23 Teniers, 14 Ruysdael, 
36 Cranach, 10 Guido Reni, 19 Rembrandt, 16 Douw, and 
Raphael’s “ Madonna Sistina.” The second of the six 
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annual Sinfonie concerts was given on the 12th, the band 
being conducted by Herr Schuch. The programme con- 
sisted of Overture op. 124 Beethoven, Haydn’s Sym honie 
militaire, a Scherzo by Karl Goldmark, and a novelty, an 
overture in four parts by Carl Grammann, which was re- 
ceived with great applause. This last, although a novelty 
for the band of the opera, was performed once last year by 
Herr Mannsfeldt’s band. On Thursday Cherubini’s “ Water 
Carrier ” was, after a year’s interval, again performed, with 
the parts newly studied. In the Royal Theatre in Neustadt, 
a new comedy by G. v. Moser and Franz Schénthan, “ Krieg 
im Frieden,” has had a great success. In the Residenz 
Theater the director has produced several new pieces, 
among them being “Les Charbonniers,” by Jules Moineau, 
music by Costé, translated into German by Tetzlaff, the 
part in which Madame ao is so well known being played 
by a Vienna lady, Fraulein Kénig. I was, however, unaware 
that it was the custom for a Kohlenhindlerin to wear short 
skirts and blue silk stockings with clocks. In Suppé’s 
operetta, “ Fatinitza,” Friulein Kénig, however, earned a 
well merited success. Madame Adelina Patti will sing in 
“La Traviata” here on Monday next, the 22nd, and in the 
“ Barbier de Seville” on the 25th. Rubinstein’s new opera, 
“Der Dimon,” has been produced with great success in 
Hamburg. 








NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


A Christmas Child. By Mrs. MoLeswortu. 

Aunt Tabitha’s Waifs. 
and Co. 

Cardinal Newman on the Apostle’s Creed. By Pierce ConneLiy, M.A, 
Hatchards. 

€ Bag Classical History. By the Rev. W. PALMER. 

ickering and Co. 

DPovothy Compton. By J. R. HENsLowr. 

Early Hebrew Life. by Joun FENTON. 

Every Boy's Annual, 1881. 
Routledge and Sons. 

eff and Leff. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. . 

Kate Greenaways’ Birthday Book for Children, With Verses by Mrs. SALE 
BARKER. eves Routledge and Sons. 

Life and Her Children. 

Little Folks. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co. 

/.ittle Pansie. By Mrs. RANDOLPH. 3vo!s. Hurst and Blackett. 

Little Wideawake, George Routledge and Sons. 

Lyrics and Elegies. By C. N. Scott. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Modesta, INA Rose. E. Faithfull and Co. 

Our Boys’ Little Library. 12 vols. Griffith and Farran. 

Our Girls’ Little Library. 12 vols. Griffith and Farran. 

Our Land Laws of the Past. By the Right Honourable W. E. Baxter, M.P. 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 

S. Augustine's Manuell. Yohn Daye, 1577. A Reprint. 

Sing a Song of Sixpence. . CALDEcoTT’s Picture Books, 


and Sons. 
By Joun RicHarpson, M.A. 


Macmillan and Co. ; 
By Mave.ine B. Hunt.} Cassell, Petter, Galpin, 


New edition. 


Kerby and Endean. 
Triibner and Co, 
Edited by Epmunp RovutLepGce, George 


By ARABELLA B. Buckiey. Edward Stanford. 


Pickering and Co. 
George Routledge 


Dr. William 


2vols. Remington 


Kerby and Endean. 


South America. By 
By Artuur Warwick. Pickering and Co. 
Lhe Classical Poetry of the Fapanese. 
By the Very Rev. J. S. 
Howson. William Isbister and Co., Limited. 
The Guest Book. Marcus Ward arid Co. 
j National Temperance Publica- 
tion 7 


Smaller Modern Geography. 

Smith’s English Course. John Murray. pot 
A. GALLENGA. Chapman and Hall, Limited. 
Spare Minutes. i 
Splashes of Ink. By C. J. Littiz. George Routledge and Sons. 
By Basi. Hatt CHAMBERLAIN, 

Triibner and Co. 

The Evidential Value of the Acts of the Apostles. 

The Glen of Silver Birches. By E. Owens BLACKBURNE. 
and Co 

The Path of the Just. By the Rev. Ropert W. Gosse. 

Lhe Tempter Behind. By Joun SAunvERs. 

The Three Fovial Huntsmen. George Routledge and Sons. 

The Young Berringtons. By W. H. G. Kincston. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, 
and Co. 

7 Flood—Through Fire. By Henry Fritu. Cassell, Petter, Galpin, 
and Co. 

’"Twixt Friend and Foe. By M. A. WACKERBARTH. 
and Co 


Under St. Paul's. By Ricuarp Dow1inc. 3 vols. Tinsley Brothers, 
Under Slieve Ban. By R. E. Francitton, Grant and Co. 


2 vols. Remington 





SOCIETIES, ETC., FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monpay. 8 p.m.—Society of Arts. Cantor Lectures. ‘Some Points of Con- 
tact between the Scientific and Artistic Aspects of 
een and Porcelain.” By Professor A. H. Church, 


8 p.M.—Aristotelian Society. Descartes. By H. Pullen. 20 John 
Street, Adelphi. 
8.30 Pp.M.—Royal Geographical Society. ‘Temperate South Africa 
considered as a Route to the Central Equatorial Re- 
ion.” By the Right Hon. Sir H. Bartle E. Frere, 
art. 
7.30 P.M.—Aeronautical Club. 9 Conduit Street, W. 
8 p.M.—Anthropological Institute. ‘‘On Anthropometry.” By 
Dr. Paul Topinard. ‘‘On the Origin of Malagasy.” 
9 i Staniland Wake, Esq. 4 St. Martin’s Place, 


8 p.M.—Institution of Civil Engineers. ‘ New Zealand 
Government Railways.” By J. P. Maxwell, Assoc. 
M. Inst. C.E, ‘Ceylon Government Railways.” By 
J. R. Mosse, M. Inst. C.E. ‘ 
by 


TUESDAY. 


8 p.M.—Royal Colonial Institute. ‘‘The Leeward Islands.” 
B. H. Berkeley, Esq., C.M.G. Meeting at the 

Grosvenor Gallery Library. 

8 p.M.—Society of Arts. ‘‘The Influence of Barry upon En- 
glish Art.” By J. Comyns Carr, 

Fripay, 8 p. M.—Quekett Microscopical Club. University College. 
8 r.M.—-Balloon Society of Great Britain. 5 Robert Street, 

Adelphi. 
3-45 ¥.M.—Royal Botanic Society. 


WEDNESDAY. 


SATURDAY. 


























ces r Unparalleled Demand ! 

EWING MORE POPULAR 
a THAN EVER! 
GINGER'S ae ‘ eae ied 

MORE THAN 
EWING 3,000,000 
OF THESE CELEBRATED MACHINES 
Ne: HAVE NOW BEEN SOLD. 
INGER’S 431,167 
WERE SOLD IN THE YEAR 1879, 
EWING Being at the rate of 
—_—e avon 
FOR EVERY WORKING DAY. 
quests 
The immense Sale is the result of the 

EWING world-wide reputation obtained by these 
ee Machines. 
GINGER's Da brig olden oc’ SBF 

EWING Universally acknowledged to be the 

best for every variety of Sewing. 
M*“? INES 
GINGER'S HAND or TREADLE 
WING PRICE FROM 
es SA 4s. 
ACHINES FOR CASH FROM 
M $4 
GINGER'S 
May be had on Hire, with Option of 
EWING Purchase, without addition to the Price, by 
paying 
yee Per 2s. 6d. week. 
Qe IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
The SINGER COMPANY, in an action heard 
EWING before Vice-Chancellor Sir James Bacon, 
established their exclusive right to the use of 
Aa eens the name “SINGER,” and obtained a per- 
petual Injunction, with costs. 

INGER’ 

a CAUTION! 

EWING BEWARE OF PERSONS who, having no good 
a trade repute of their own, use our ee 

“SINGER” to palm off counterfeit Machines 
We of inferior et and manufacture. 
GINGER's i 
Every ‘‘SINGER” Machine has the 
— Company’s name printed upon the Arm, and 
M ACHINES impressed upon the brass Trade-Mark Plate. 
GINcERS 
EWING TO AVOID DECEPTION buy only 
at the Offices of the Company. 
oe 
GINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


(Formerly I. M. SINGER & CO.) 
Chief Counting-house in Europe— 
39 FOSTER LANE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


Branch Offices in all the principal Towns of the United Kingdom and the 
Continent. 








Lonpon District OFFIcEs: ‘ 
3 Copia Street, Kingsland High Street, 


3 Ordnance Row, Barking Road, Can- 
ning Town, E. 

195 Holloway Road, N. 

6 High Street, Woolwich. 

7 New Road, Richmond, S.W 


147 Cheapside, E.C. 

132 Oxford Street, W. 

51 High Street, Camden Town, N.W. 
31 & 33 ae Causeway, S.E. 
149 Southwark Park Road, S.E. 

278 Clapham Road, S.W. 

144 Brompton Road, S.W. 


269 Commercial Road, E. t Clarence Street, Kingston, S.W. 
131 South Street, Greenwich, S.E. 
4A North End, Croydon, S.E. 


174 Hackney Road, E. 
45 Broadway, Stratford, E. 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS.'PRE-HiIsSTO 





AN ACTOR ABROAD; or Gossip, Dramatic, Narrative, 


and Descriptive. By EpmMunp LEATHEs, 8vo., 15s. 


MONSIEUR GUIZOT in PRIVATE LIFE. By his 


Daughter, Madame De Witt. Translated by Mrs. Simpson. 8vo., 155. 


MY JOURNEY ROUND the WORLD. By Capt. 


S. H. Jones-Parry, late Royal Madras Fusiliers. 2 vols., 21s. (Yust ready. 


NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
LITTLE PANSY. By Mrs. Ranpotpn, Author of 


‘**Gentianella,” &c. 3 vols. 


DIMPLETHORPE. By the Auruor of “Sr. OLAVE’s,” 


‘* Janita’s Cross,” &c. 3 vols. 


STRICTLY TIED UP. 3 vols. 


“This novel may be described as a comedy of life and character, and in the 
changing society to which we are introduced the author shows abundant know- 
ledge of the world.”—Saturday Review. 


LORD BRACKENBURY. By Ame ia B. Epwarps, 


Author of “‘ Barbara’s History,” &c. Tuirp Enition. 3 vols. 


es ‘Lord Brackenbury’ is an excellent novel, that will rank creditably wi-h 
sarbara’s History.’”—Lxaminer. 


ROY and VIOLA. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of 


“Viva,” “Mignon,” &c. Tuirp Epition. 3 vols. 


GERALDINE and HER _ SUITORS. 


Simpson, Author of “‘ Winnie's History,” &c. 3 vols. 


By Mrs. 
[Next week. 


E LA RUE & CO”S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 





Nov. 22, in two handsome volumes, demy 8vo., price 32s. With a Portrait by 
Paul Rajon, and other Illustrations. 


: ‘HE LIFE of SIR ROWLAND HILL, K.C.B., 

_and the HISTORY of PENNY POSTAGE. By Sir Rowranp Hut, 
and his Nephew GeorGce Brrxpeck Hitt, D.C.L., Author of “ Dr. Johnson: 
his Friends and his Critics,” &c. 





Now ready, in royal 4to., cloth, extra gilt, price 6s. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CHILDREN’S BOOK. 
HE STORY of PRINCE HILDEBRAND and 
the PRINCESS IDA. By Major T. S. Seccomee. With upwards of 
110 Illustrations by the Author. 





Now ready, crown 8vo., cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


OYAGES of the ELIZABETHAN SEAMEN. A 

Selection from the Original Narratives in Haktuyrt’s Colleciion. 

Edited, with Historical Introduction, by E, J. Payne, M.A., Feilow of Univer- 
sity College, Oxford. 





Shortly, demy 8vo., cloth, w:th Maps; and numerous Original Etchings on 


Stone. 
HE SHORES and CITIES of the BODEN SEE. 


Rambles in 1879 and 1880, By Samue, James Capper, Author of 
‘‘Wanderings in War Time,” &c. 





Shortly, New Werk by Dr. Guy, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 
HE FACTORS of the UNSOUND MIND, with 


special reference to the Plea of Insanity in Criminal Cases, and the 
Amendment of the Law. By Witiiam A. Guy, M.B., F.R.C.P., F.R.S. 





Shortly, crown 8vo., cloth, price 5s. 


ISTORY OF GERMANY, Political, Social, and 

Literary, brought down to the present day. By the Rev. Dr. E. 

CosHam Brewer, Trinity Hal!, Cambridge, author of ‘‘ History of France,” 
“*Guide to Science,” &c., &c. 





Shortly, a new and improved edition, cap. 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


AWS of SHORT WHIST, and a Treatise on the 


Game. By James Cray. 
THOS. DE LA RUE & CO., London, 





THE EXAMINER. | 
NOTICE. 


The following Portraits have appeared in the EXAMINER, 
and the papers containing them will be forwarded o1 


receipt of P.O.O. for 12s. 6a.:— 

1. Professor DARWIN. | 13. Professor OWEN. 

2. ALFRED TENNYSON. 14. Mr. HERBERT SPENCER. 
3. THOMAS CARLYLE, 15. DEAN STANLEY. 


4. Professor RUSKIN. 16. Mr. J. A. FROUDE. 
5. Professor TYNDALL. 17. Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


6. CHARLES READE. 18. The Most Rev. Dr. TRENCH. 
7: Professor MAX MULLER. 19. Earl of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 


8. Mr. ROBERT BROWNING. 20, A. C. SWINBURNE. 
Rev. CHARLES J. 21. ne ape W. E. GLADSTONE, 


AN, D.D. .P. 
10. MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A., | 22. Dr. HOOKER. 
LL.D. wee oe: W. LONGFELLOW, D.C.L., 
UXLE 


. Y. LL.D. 
12, GEORGE MACDONALD. '24. Canon FARRAR, D.D. 
25. Professor J. R. SEELEY M.A. 


136 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 








Next week, 


Rio SCUROPE: 


A GEOLOGICAL SKETCH. 
By JAMES GEIKIE, LL.D., F.R.S., &e., 


Of H.M.’s Geological Survey of Scotland, Author of “The Great Ice Age.” 
Medium $vo., with Maps and Illustrations. 


“The object of these s is to give an outline of what appear to have been 
the most considerable physical changes experienced in our continent since the 
beginning of the Pleistocene or Quarternary period. Several general works, by 
some of our most accomplished geologists and archaeologists, have already dealt 
with the subject in part, but none quite cover the ground I have endeavoured to 
occupy. While some of py predecessors have examined the evidence principally 
from the point of view of the archzologist, and others from that of the palzonto- 
logist, my aim been to describe in a more systematic manner than has 
hitherto been attempted that succession of changes, climatic and geographical, 
which, taken together, constitute the historical geology of Pleistocene, Post- 
glacial, and recent times.”"—ExtTract FroM PREFACE. © 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 


In a few days, 


THE COAL-FIELDS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN : 


THEIR HISTORY, STRUCTURE, AND RESOURCES; 
WITH 
NOTICES OF THE COAL-FIELDS OF OTHER PARTS OF THE 
WORLD. 


By EDWARD HULL, M.A., F.R.S., 
Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland ; 


Author of “The Physical Geology and Geography of Ireland.” 
Fourth Edition, demy 8vo., with Map and Illustrations, 


“* This edition has been largely re-written. It contains an entirely new chapter 
on Carboniferous Plants, kindly drawn up by Professor Williamson, F.R.S., of 
Manchester. The classification of the Carboniferous Series of Beds has been 
modified in accordance with the views enunciated in my paper on this subject, 
read before the Geological Society of London in 1877, The account of the 
various coalfields has been modified in accordance with more recent investigations 
as far as my information extends, and the statistical portions have been brought 
down to the date of 1878.”—-ExTRACT FROM PREFACE. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S. W. 











Just published, 


LIFE AND HER CHILDREN. 


GLIMPSES _OF ANIMAL 7 ooo THE AM@BA TO THE 
s 


By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, 


Authoress of ‘‘The Fairy-Land of Science,” “‘A Short History of Natural 
Science,” ‘‘ Botanical Tables for the Use of Junior Students.” 


Crown 8vo., with upwards of 100 Illustrations, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 6s. 


ExTraAcT FROM Prerace.—‘‘ The main object is to acquaint young people 
with the structure and habits of the lower forms of life ; and to do this in a more 
systematic way than is usual in ordinary works on natural history, and more 
simply than in text-books on Zoology. For this reason I have adopted the title 
‘ Life and her Children,’ to express the famjly bond uniting all living things, as 
we use the term ‘ Nature and her works,’ to embrace all organic and inorganic 

henomena ; and I have been more careful to sketch in bold outline the leading 
eatures of each division than to dwell upon the minor differences by which it is 
separated into groups. I have made use of British examples in illustration, 
wherever it was possible, and small specimens of most of the marine animals 
figured may be found upon our coasts at low tide,” 





ConrTENTs. 
CHAP. 
VIIL. The Mailed Warriors of the 
Sea, with Ringed Bodies and 
ane Feet. é 
x e Snare-Weavers and their 


CHAP. 
I. Life and Her Children. 
II. Life’s Simplest Children: How 
they Live, and Move, and | 
Build. 


ITI. How Sponges Live. Hunting Relations. . 
IV. The Lasso- Throwers of the Ponds X. Insect Suckers and Biters,which 
and Oceans. Change their Coats, but not 
V. How Starfish Walk and Sea their Bodies. i 
Urchins Grow. : XI. Insect Gnawers and Sippers, 
VI. The Mantle-covered Animals and which Remodel their ies 


within their Coats. 

XII. Intelligent Insects with Help- 
less Children, as Illustrated 
by the Ants. 


how they Live with Heads 
and without them. 

The Outcasts of Animal Life, 
and the Elastic-Ringed Animals | 
by Sea and by Land. 


VII. 


By the same Authoress, uniform in size and price, 


THE FAIRY-LAND OF SCIENCE. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 











Nearly ready, 


HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE: 


READINGS IN NECESSARY KNOWLEDGE FOR GIRLS AND 
YOUNG WOMEN. 


Edited by Rev. J. P. FAUNTHORPE, M.A., 


Principal of Whitelands College. 


Dedicated by permission to his Grace the Duke of Westminster, K.G. 
Post 8vo. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE.—NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





‘THE HOME LIBRARY :— 


The CHURCHMAN’S LIFE of WESLEY. By R. Denn 

Uruin, yd the Middle Temple, Barrister, F.S.S. Crown 8vo., clot 
S, 35. 6d. 

The NORTH AFRICAN CHURCH. By the Rev. Julius 
Lioyp, M.A., Author of “The Gallican Church,” &c. Crown 8vo., with 
Map, cloth boards, 38. 6d. 

SKETCHES of the WOMEN of CHRISTENDOM. Dedi- 
cated to the Women of India. By the Author of ‘The Chronicles of the 
Schénberg Cotta Family.” Crown 8vo., cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


DIOCESAN HISTORIES :— 


(This series, which will embrace, when completed, every Diocese in Soe 
land and Wales, will furnish, it is expected, a perfect library of Englis 
Ecclesiastical History. Each Volume will be complete in itself, and the 
possibility of repetition has been carefully guarded against. ] 


CANTERBURY. By the Rev. R. C. Jenkins, Rector and 
Vicar of Lyminge, Hon. Canon of Canterbury. With Map. Fcp. 8vo., 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


SALISBURY. By the Rev. W. H. Jones, Vicar of Brad- 
oar eee, With Map, and Plan of the Cathedral. Fep. 8vo., cloth 
oards, 25. 6d. 


CHIEF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHIES :— 


[This Series of Books will deal with the Chief Systems of Ancient Thought, 
not merely as dry ‘matters of History, but as having a bearing on 
Modern Speculation.] 


EPICUREANISM. By William Wallace, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. Fcp. 8vo., satteen cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


STOICISM. By the Rev. W. W. Capes, Fellow of Hertford 
College. Fcep. 8vo., satteen cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


FATHERS FOR ENGLISH READERS :— 


(The object of this series is to supply, in a my 4 and readable form, 
accounts of the Chief Fathers of the Christian Church, their Age, and 
their Writings. } 


LEO the GREAT. By the Rev. Charles Gore, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity College, Oxford. Fep. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 


EARLY CHRONICLERS OF EUROPE :— 


Crown 8vo,, cloth boards, 4s. each, 


ENGLAND. By James Gairdner, Author of “The Life 
and Reign of Richard [II.,” &c. 
“The book is well and thoroughly done, and makes a very valuable addition 
to the stock of historical manuals.”—ATHEN A&UM, 


FRANCE. By Gustave Masson, B.A. Univ. Gallic, Assistant 


Master and Librarian of Harrow School, &c. 





NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS :— 


Fep. 8vo., cloth boards, 2s. 6d. each 


BUDDHISM: being a Sketch of the Life and Teaching of 
—— the Buddha. By T. W. Ruys Davips, of the Middle Temple, 
ith Map. 


CONFUCIANISM and TAOUISM. By Robert K. Douglas, 
of the British Museum. With Map. 


The CORAN: its Composition and Teaching, and the 
iow: poem to the Holy Scriptures. By Sir Wittiam Muir, 
.C.S.L, LL.D. 


HINDUISM. By Monier Williams, M.A. D.C.L., &c. 
With Map. 


ISLAM and its FOUNDER. By J. W. H Stobart, B.A, 
With Map. 





WRECKED LIVES; or, Men who have Failed. By W. H. 


DAVENPORT ADAMS. 2 vols., crown 8vo., cloth boards, 3s. 6@. each. 


SOME HEROES of TRAVEL; or, Chapters from the 
History of Geographical Discovery and Enterprise. Compiled and Re- 
written by W. H. Davenport Avams, Author of ‘‘ Great English Church- 
men.” With Map. Crown 8vo., satteen cloth boards, 5s. 


AFRICA, SEEN THROUGH ITS EXPLORERS. By 
CuHarves H. Eben, Esq., Author of “‘ Australia’s Heroes,” &c. With Map 
and several Illustrations. Crown 8vo., satteen cloth boards, 55. 





A NEW SERIES OF BOOKS FOR) CHILDREN, 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED :— 


ELFIN HOLLOW. By F. Scarlett Potter, Esq., Author of 
“Cringlewood Court,” &c. Small 4to., ornamental bevelled boards, gilt 
edges, 4s. 


| PRINCESS MYRA, and HER ADVENTURES amongst 


the Fairy Folk. By F. Scarterr Porter, Esq., Author of *‘ Out of Door 
Friends,” &c. Small 4to., ornamental bevelled boards, gilt edges, 4s. 


VOYAGES and TRAVELS of COUNT FUNNIBOS and 
BARON STILKIN. By the late Witt1am H. G. Kinoston, Esq., 
Author of ‘‘ Ned Garth,” ‘‘Owen Hartley,” &c. Small 4to., ornamental 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, 4s. 


London: Northumberland Avenue, Charing Cross, S.W.; 43 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. ; and 48 Piccadilly, W. 





THE ELECTRIC AND MAGNETIC COMPANY, LIMITED. 





CAPITAL, £500,000 (WITH POWER TO INCREASE). 





In 25,000 Shares of £10 each, entitled to a Preference Dividend out of each year’s Profits of Five per Cent., and 25,000 Ordinary Shares. 


FIRST 


ISSUE. 


12,500 of the Ordinary Shares are reserved for Allotment to the Vendors, and 12,500 of the Preference Shares are now offered to the Public. 
4&1 on Application ; £1 10s. on Allotment. 


Balance in Calls not exceeding £2 10s. each, at intervals of not less than Three Months. Or Share Warrants to bearer will be issued to an extent not exceeding 
one-half of the Preference Capital now offered, if applied for on the accompanying Form. 


4&1 on Application, £1 10s. on Allotment, and the Balance in Six Months after Allotment. 


DIRECTORS. 


Sir JAMES CARMICHAEL, Bart., Chairman, Submarine Telegraph Com- 


pany, &c., &c. 

DUGALD CAMPBELL, Esgq., F.I.C., F.C.S., &c., Consulting and Analyti- 
cal Chemist. 

Rear-Admiral Sir WILLIAM N. W. HEWETT, V.C., K.C.B. 

A. C. ne Esq., M.D., M.R.A.S., Deputy Inspector-General of Hos- 
pitals, 

MARLBOROUGH R. PRYOR, Esq , Director East & West India Docks, &c. 

Sir WILLIAM ROSE ROBINSON, K.C.S.I., late Member of the Govern- 
ment of Madras. 


Engineers and Electricians. — Sir SAMUEL CANNING, C.E., and 
ROBERT SABINE, Esq., C.E 


Solicitors.—Messrs. CAMPBELL, REEVES, & HOOPER. 


Bankers. —NATIONAL PROVINCAL BANK OF ENGLAND, and 
Branches. 


Secretary.—_HERBERT CANNING, Esq. 
Foner? Offices. — Palace Chambers, St. Stephen's, Westminster, 





Full particulars regarding the system and estimate for Lighting to be had on application to the General Manager, 
at the Offices, Palace Chambers, St. Stephen’s, Westminster, S.W. 





MORALITY: | 
AN ESSAY ADDRESSED TO YOUNG MEN. 


BY 


MAURICE CHARLES HIME, M.A., LL.D., 
Head Master of Foyle College, Londonderry. 


This work has received warm commendation from the Right Revs. the 
Bishops of Raphoe, Manchester, and Ossory and Ferns; the Rev. the Provost 
of Eton College ; the Head Mastérs of Christ’s Hospital, Haileybury, King 
William College, Isle of Man, and Radley College, and the President of Stoney 
hurst College, 


WILLIAM H. GUEST, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row, E.C, 


Now Ready, Two Vols., at all Libraries. 
ATIRES : POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. In Prose 
and Verse. Edited by W. H. C. Nation. 
Vol. 1.—A Sartorial Conversazione—The Bird Fancier’s Fancies—A Sup- 


| pressed State Paper—A Mad King—A Street Lamp's Reflections—What I See 


and What I Think—Shades at a Covent Garden Tavern—An Exhibition of In- 


sects—A Train of Thought—A Conventionally Respectable Person—The Hypo- 
crite Family—A Spiritual Opiate. 


Vol. 2.—The Confessions of a Hassock—The Fine Old English Gentleman 
(from a New Point of View)—The Contemplative Cabman’s Recreation—The 
Reverse of the Medal—A T; opgwe in a Tree—The Gilt on the Gingerbread—A 
Letter from the Spirit of Fielding—A Greengrocer’s Shop—An Evening with 
Modern Hamadryads—An Erpetological Collection— Latter-day Pharisees— 
The Reminiscences of an Evergreen—A Holy Sister of the Period—The Covent 
Garden Costermonger—Pious Apery—What Old Father Thames Said. 





London: PROVOST ani CO., 40 Tavistock Street, W.C, 
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MR. TENNYSON'’S NEW VOLUME will| A WIDOW LADY (middle-aged) is desirous of 


be published on Wednesday next. 





BALLADS AND OTHER POEMS,! 
By ALFRED TENNYSON, 


Port LAUREATE. 


Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 





London: C. KEGAN PAUL & CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


i i yp tae yes 


A JOURNAL OF GENERAL SOCIETY. 








The Number of ‘‘ LIFE” for November 20, published Thursday Morning, 
contains — 


A PLEA FOR PRESENT MODES. 

THE TURKISH GENDARMERIE DOOMED. 
SOCIETY GOSSIP. 

CARTOON PHOTOTYPE :—Miss LILIAN CAVALIER, 
TYPICAL STATESMEN :~—Lord Cransroox. 

FAIR TRAVELLERS :—By the Tiny Traveccer. 
CABINET DISSENSIONS. 

PARIS GOSSIP—SPECIAL. 


THE PRIEST’S PARLOUR :—A Ghost Story. 
By Major Grirrirus. 


The CARTOON-PHOTOTYPE for next week will be a beautiful Portrait of 
H.R.H. the DUCHESS of COBURG. 


o aca 


136 STRAND. — PRICE SIXPENCE. 





THE EXAMINER. 


AN INDEPENDENT WEEKLY REVIEW OF 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
PRICE 3d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 3,798, NOVEMBER “13, 1880. 
Political and Social Notes. 


Post-Prandial Politics. 


oe ‘ Asphyxiated London. 
Crime and Police in 1879. 


A Glance at the Jews of England.—VII. 





News from Turkey. 





Our Paris Letter. 





“* Hamlet” at the Princess's. 





Music. 





** Aide Toi, et Dieu T’Aidera.” Directors and Audit. 





Young Ireland. Books on Japan. Goethe's Faust. 
British Freedom. Novels. 


Current Literature. 





Stray Leaves. New Books and New Editions. 





Societies for the Ensuing Week. 





Subscription, post free, 15s. 2d. per annum. 


LONDON: PUBLISHED AT 136 STRAND, W.C. 





I AM subject to inflammation of the throat, and suffer 

i greatly in cold weather from a cough. Dr. Locock’s?7PuLMONIC WAFFRS 
relieve the cough, allay the inflammation, and give me ease at once.” 
(Signed) J. Heron, 29 High Street, Belfast. Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Coughs, Colds, Shortness of Breath, P » Pains in the Chest, and 
Rheumatism are instantly relieved and rapidly cured by the Wafers, which 
taste pleasantly. Sold at 1s. 14d. and 2s. ot per box. 





ATENT MEDICINES.—Cheapest House in the 


World for Patents. 134d. Medicines for 9d. ; 2s. 6d. ditto for 18. 9d. ; 
25. 9a. ditto for 2s.. 


Send stamps for any Medicine to W. G. COLLINS, Muspore Street, Norwich. 
Price List free on application. 


EMPLOYMENT, as Nurse and Companion to an Invalid, or in any 
similar capacity, 
Would assist in Housekeeping. Good references given and required. 


B., 35 Orchard Street, Essex Road, Islington. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, 
London. Founded 1841. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
Presipent—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 


This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 


Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Membership, 
26. Fifteen volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. 
eading Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Street and 
Charing Cross, London. Established 1782. 


Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world, 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 





Imperial Fire Insurance Company. 
(Established 1803.) 
t OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. . 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


FORTY-SECOND YEAR. 


LIFE ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 


For Life Assurance and Annuities. 


ene 


[Bonus YEAR.| 


Five Years’ Profits will be divided at Close of 
Current Year. 





A Life Assurance Policy in Class B. not only secures a Sum at Death, but, 
a consequence of the Special Bonus System, is one of the best Investments for 
oney. 
CLAINS AND BONUSES PAID cocssssecsceseceseesesssheds7 00,000 


ANNUAL REVENUE cecccscscccccccccccsesiccossesesee 480,000 
INVESTED PRS. c.ctiecdcccoes pebensbbanbtesshenticn 2,300,000 


NEW TABLE of REDUCED PREMIUMS, effecting a large Saving of 
Outlay to the Policyholder. 


LONDON: 5 LOMBARD STREET, and 48 PALL MALL. 
EDINBURGH: 82 PRINCES STREET. 











ESTABLISHED 1840. 


ELIANCE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


71 Kinc WituiaM Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


Trustees. 
The Right Hon. the Eart or Leven AND MELVILLE. 
The Right Hon. Lorp Petre. 
The Right Rev. the Bishop or Moray anv Ross, 
W. M. Turne tt, Esq. 
Directors. 
. T. Asvy, Esq., Great Baddow. 
V. W. Durrietp, Esq., Chelmsford. 
Tuomas Eyxyn, Fsq., Ladbroke Grove, Kensington Park. 
ALEXANDER Howpen, Esq., Birchin Lane. 
oun W. Lavy, Esq., Walcott’s, Great Tey. 
. OXLEY PARKER, Ess Bank, Maldon. 
e Hon. Henry W. Perre, Springfield Place. 
OHN Pike, Esq., Southwark. 
Ames C. TRAILL, Esq., Castle Hill, Caithness. 
. M. Turnett, Esq., Bank, Chelmsford. 
Secretary—EpDWARD BuT Ler, Esq. 
Assistant Secretary—HEnry Unwin, Esq. 
Medical Officers. 
J. W. Oars, Esq., M.D. ; H. Fry Smiru, Esq., M.B. 
Bankers—Messrs. Witttams, Deacon, & Co., Birchin Lane; Tue Lonpon 
AND County BANK; Messrs. Sparrow, Turne.t, & Co., Chelms- 
ford. 


Solicitors—Messrs. Street, Son, & Poynper, 27 Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
Messrs. Gerrp & Sons, CHELMSFORD. 
All kinds of Life Assurance may be effected. Loans granted on available 
security. All Profits belong to the assured. 
No Liability whatever can attach to Members beyond the payment of their 
stipulated Premiums ; and every Member accepts his Policy with this co.dition 
expressed. 


FOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—Much 


watchfulness must be exercised as winter advances, and the earliest 
evidences of ill-health must be ee ee and removed, or a slight 
illness may result in a serious malady. elaxed and sore throat, quinsey, 
throat cough, chronic cough, bronchitis, and most other pulmonary affections 
will be relieved by rubbing this cooling Ointment into the skin as near as 
practicable to the seat of mischief. This treatment, so simple and effective, is 
admirably adapted for the removal of these diseases during infancy and youth, 
Old asthmatic invalids will derive marvellous relief from the use of Holloway’s 
remedies, which have brought round many such sufferers, and re-established 
health after every other means had signally failed. 
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Bt CHIMNEY PIECES, in Marble or THEATRES, &c. 
si | Seo arate, te, Ge com Uo 
en ee *‘so WIGMORE STREET. LYCEUM THEATRE. 
BEB AM STOVES, of every descri pti on, to Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvine. 
nd wi e above, i i ecial Te ee 
SONS. correspond wi Modelled oy the late Aled Sevens’ "| THE CORSI CAN BROTHERS 








ENHAM | CHINA TILE PANELS, for Fire- EVERY NIGHT, at 8.30—Louis and Fabien dei 


d laces, also to corre: d with the above, from special , : 
SONS. erivett designs. sate Franchi, Mr. Irving.—At 7.30, BYGONES, by A. W. Pinero. Doors 
ccovtsiniiissiteiinlataasitaatitamaniatiesindsteanacenitancniimntiapmmmannnntnncibameithtdaln 1 GPU Gh Bove. 
Special Morning Perf es of THE CORSI 
ENHAM | COOKING APPARATUS. AND | sacvay, Noumbe 00; and Saariay, Noniberen ane 























N PPARATUS, Il establish- x Offic ‘ ‘ n Ten ive daily. Se 
site| Ses Aankarog rege mance ee Set Lect ee ae 
Bram STOKER. ; : 
BENHAM | ENGINEERING, of every description, .s 
sii, | MS Rite Sener APPIN & WEBB’S 
SEAL & BON CANTEENS. 
? Oxrorp STREET, W. Mansion House Buirpincs, E.C., Lonpon, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, RANTS MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 
Vv v it? 
DINING ROOM FURNITURE, ‘The tanet Gelicions Hqcear fa the world, 
Bel iz Nice with hot water, or aerated waters. 
DRAWING ROOM FURNITURE. RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 
Obtained at all Refreshment Bars, 
HEAL & SON, 195 to 198 Tottenham _. Se 
Court Road, W. ~RANT’S MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 
cinematic ee A a i eleeeetemeein The most wholesome of all stimulants. 
CALLY’S SWAN and CROWN Sax Mantel Tenlanositals. 
PURE IRISH WHISKEY (oe MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 
’ Is used in’place of Wine. 
AGED THREE to EIGHTEEN YEARS. The Sportsman’s and Traveller’s Companion. 


Esteemed in the Army and Navy. 
(re MORELLA CHERRY BRANDY. 


Supplied to the Queen at all the *aggaa 








AGE of the CONTENTS of EACH BOTTLE 
CERTIFIED by H.M.’s CUSTOMS, Dublin. 








Therefore. UInhlended. U'ncoloured. niterated. __ To the Governor General of Canada. 
" oe oe te U ae haa To the Aristocracy, and general public. 
pinions of the fress, an orre- ¢ ge . 
spondence on “Bottling” in Bond, see Bradshaw's “A.B.C,” “ Official,” : ‘HOMAS GRANT, The Distillery, Maidstone. 
or Faulkner's ‘‘ A. B.C.” Railway Guides ; or apply t ha ail ig ata ti A is ME EON OR is a a a 


0 
THOMAS SCALLY & CO., Eustace St., Dublin, and 39 Lombard St., E.C. 


EIGHT. PRIZE MEDALS, 


THE 


UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 








PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY AND NAVAL PAPER 


IN ENGLAND. 


<i t 


The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information on all matters 






ADVANTAGES. 

Are entirely free from SMELL 

Are not POISONOUS 

Are manufactured without PHOSPHORUS 

Are perfectly harmless to the OPERATIVES 
EMPLOYED 


relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad. 









Annual Subscription, post free, £1 Ss. 





Are very Damp Proof 
Are not liable to Spontaneous Combustion 
Light only on the Box. 










| 

Single Copies, 6d. each, | 
- | 

| 


Orrices—7 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C 


THROAT IRRITATION. 


Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, inducing cough and affecting A letter received : ‘* Gentlemen,—It may, perhaps, interest you to know that, 
the voice. For these symptoms use Epps’s Glycerine Jujubes. Glycerine, in | after an extended trial, I “have found your Glycerine Judubes of considerable 
these agreeable confections, being in proximity to the glands at the moment | benefit (with or without medical treatment) in almost all forms of throat disease. 
they are excited by the act of sucking, becomes actively healing. Sold only in | They soften and clear the voice. In no case can they do any harm.—Yours 
boxes, 7}. and 1s. 14d., labelled “‘ James Errs & Co., Sommopathic Chemists, | faithfully, Gorpon Hotmes, L.R.C.P.E., Senior Physician to the Municipal 
London.” Throat and Ear Infirmary.” 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES 


EE A A eh am am we 
Table Knives, Ivory, per doz. from 13/ to 55/ 


Electro Forks--Table, from 24/; Spoons, from 24/ 4 S 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, i Sets, 21/, 56/,95/ < 
KX 
- + 
“A 








Fenders—Bright, 45/ to £15: Bronze, 3/ to £6 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Gasellers—2-light, 17/; 3 do. 50/; 5 do. £4 4/ : 
Kitcheners—From 3-/t., £3, to 6-/t., £30 ~~ 
Kitchen Utensils, Turnery _ Goods, 
Mats, &c.° = IPT WE pets 
Garden Tools Lawn Mowers,Rollers, Hurdles ,&c. 


















Electro Teaand Coffee Sets, from £3 7/ 
Dish Covers—Tin21/; Metal, 65/; Electro, £11 11/ 


Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. ~ , 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. oo 
Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns. 2 

er 






Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. 
China and Glass—Dinner Services, &c, 





} 








CATALOGUES FREE. 


DEANE & CO.,  46,Xing William Street, LONDON BRIDGE. 








man 
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BRAND AND CO.’S 


CONCENTRATED BEEF THA. — 


i 
At ; 


ESSENCE OF BEEF. 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS, 


AND OTHER 


SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. .« 
. 
SoLe ADDREsS.—No. 11 LitTLe STANHOPE STREET, 





HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 








OUSES to LET or for SALE, overlooking High- 

gate, containing three large reception rooms, six bedrooms, bath room, 

with hot and cold water supply, good back and front garden. Convenient for 

bus, rail, &c. -Rent very moderate to desirable tenants. For further particulars 
apply to Messrs. POWYS, Solicitors, 1 Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


FrRyY’sS CARACAS COCOA. 
A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 
* A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standard 


Fry’s | 
COCOA. 


GUARANTEED PURE. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Pure Cocoa only. 
The Superfluous Oil Extracted. 


J. & FRY and SONS. 
EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC rouses 


and develops the nervous energies, enriches the blood, promotes appetite, 
dispels languor and de ion, fortifies the digestive organs. Is a specific 
remedy for neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, chest affections, and in wasting 
diseases, scrofulous tendencies, &c. The whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, the constitution greatly 
strengthened, anda return to robust health certain. Bottles, 32 doses, 4s. 
Sold hy Chemists everywhere. The e of J. Pepper is on the label, ere 
is no tonic of so certain effect as Pepper’s Quifine and Iron. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—This fluid 


combination, extracted from medicinal roots, is now used instead of blue 
pill and calomel for the cure of dyspepsia, biliousness, and all re of con- 
estion of the liver, which are generally pain beneath the shoulders, head-ache, 
Seoweleuhe, no appetite, furred tongue, disagreeable taste in the morning, giddi- 
ness, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of general depression. It sets the 
sluggish liver in motion, very slightly acts on the bowels, giving a sense of 
health and comfort within 24 hours, It is the safest medicine. Taraxacum and 
Podophyllin is a fluid made only by j. PEPPER, Bedford Laboratory, London, 
whose name is on every label. Bottles, 2s. 9¢. Sold by all Chemists, 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


will darken grey hair, and in a few days completely bring back the 
natural colour. The effect is superior to that produced bya direct dye, and 
does not injure the skin. It produces a perfectly natural shade, and is quite 
harmless. Valuable for destroying scurf and encouraging growth of new hair. 
Sulphur being highly prized for its stimulating, cleansing, healthful action on the 
hair glands, OCKYER’S RESTORER is strongly recommended. It is most 
agreeable in_use, and never fails in its action. No other hair dressing is 
requisite. Large Bottles, 1s. 6¢. Sold by Chemists, Hairdressers, and 
Perfumers everywhere. 


RACROFT’S ARECA TOOTH PASTE. By 


using this delicious Aromatic Dentifrice, ‘the enamel of the teeth 

becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory. It is exceedingly fragrant, and 

spersally waste for removing incrustations of tartar on neglected teeth. Soldby 
1 Chemists. Pots, rs. and 2s. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


“CULPHOLINE LOTION.”—An External Means 


J of CURING SKIN DISEASES. There is scarcely any eruption 
but will yield to “‘Sulpholine” in a few days, and commence to fade away even 
ifit seems past cure. Ordinary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, 
vanish as if by magic; whilst old, enduring skin disorders that have plagued the 
sufferers for years, however deeply rooted they may be, ‘“‘ Sulpholine” will 
Successfully attack them. It destroys the animalcula which causes these 
unsightly, irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, healthy, 
natural condition of the skin. ‘‘ Sulpholine” Lotion is sold by most Chemists. 
Bottles, 2s. od. 


FRry’s 
COcoaA. 














LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETLiC SALINE, 


It gives instant relief in headache, sea, or bilious sickness ; cures the worst form 
of skin complaints, fevers, small pox, diseases arising from congested liver or 
other impurities, by vitalising the blood, thereby resists the infection of measles, 
fevers, and other eruptive affections. 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 


TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER. 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 


H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


MR. G.-H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


PGA Bee exe 


57, GREAT. RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free,"enclosed by 
post, which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonials refer, 





CONSULTATION FREE, ro to-s. 





- ' * Jan. 1877. 

‘My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 


_Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 


to use my name, 
**G, H. Jones, Esq.” 


Professor GARDNER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a cer- 
tificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, 
London, says :—‘‘ I have examined and tested your Painless System of adjust- 
ing Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of 
scientific laws for securing wear and comfort yet introduced,” 


HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 


STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
diseases have their origin, will exert a never 


failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


“S. G. HUTCHINS, 
“* By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen, 





'T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 


sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
system by absorption, stimulating the great 
nerve centres that pe the digestive a, 
without which digestion and good vitalising fluids 
(blood) is impossible. 


i* ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 
absorb all foreign matter from the 5 
in the Sheek bathers Medicinal’ Mal ag 
Bilious, &c. It will do for you what nothing 
else can. Think, too, how very inexpensive it is 
Sungenes with most other treatments. As a 
family remedy for cheapness, safety, convenience, 
and effectiveness it commends itself 
household. 
Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 15s. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, ro Argyll Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge, 


ORNS AND BUNIONS.—A gentleman, many 


years tormented with corns, will be happy to afford others the information 
by which he obtained their complete removal in a short period, without pain or 
any inconvenience.—Forw address on a stamped envelope, to DurRANT 
Ports, Esq., Glebe House, Ware, Herts. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND SUPPLY OF 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


TO THE PUBLIC. 

Latoratory: 6 Sloane Street, Knightsbridge, London, 8.W. 
BM No one is required to purchase Tickets, or to incur any responsibility 
beyond the price agreed to be paid for the Teeth ordered. 

The Co-operative principle is now so thoroughly recognised and appreciated, 
that there is no need to detail its important advantages. Suffice it to say, that 
the object of this Association is to supply the Public with the Celebrated “‘ Prize 
MepAL” TeeEtTH, of the finest quality of material, and the very best workman- 
ship, mounted on Chemically Pure Bases, at prices which can on'y be made 
remunerative by the Association 


IGNORING PROFESSIONAL FEES, 
and simply charging for the Mechanical process on the scale of the fair pro‘is 
of a Mercantile Firm. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPROVED SYSTEM 
OF FIXING ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 
is adopted by the Association, dispensing with the usual painful Dental opera- 
tions, extraction of loose teeth or stumps being quite unnecessary. Complete 
success is guaranteed, even in the most difficult and delicate cases, where other 
ractitioners have failed. Extreme lightness, combined with strength and dura- 
ility, are insured. Useless bulk being obviated, articulation is rendered clear 
and distinct. Perfect mastication is easily and naturally effected. By recent 
scientific discoveries in the mechanical art, which secures the close adjustment 
of the Teeth to the gums, and their life-like appearance, detection is rendered 
utterly impossible. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH REPAIRED. 
Registered Dentists are in attendance Daily, from 10 to 6, or later by 


Appointment. 
CONSULTATION FREE. 
A Qualified Dentist visits a part of Town or Country by Appointment, for 
which no extra charge is made. 
Prices of *‘ Prize Medal’ Teeth of the Best Quality :— 
A Single Tooth from 3s. 6d. A Set from £l. 
A Set on Patented Celluloid Base from £4 10s, 
N.B.—The Damy Terecrapn, August 23, 1878, says :—“ Celluloid is the 
most life-like imitation of the natural gums, and with ‘ Prize Medal’ Teeth is 
incomparable.’ 


to every 













RAPS BALLS, Chalks, Cues, and 

Tips, and Ivory Goods in General, at HENNIG 
Bros. Ivory Works, 11 High Street, London, W.C. The 
Cheapest Huuse in the Trade for Ivory Hair Brushes Mir- 
- rors, and all other Ivory Toilet Articles and Billiard Table 
Requisites. ld Balls adjusted or exchanged, and Tables 
Re-covered. Designs and Price Lists post free. Established 1862, 
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THE EXAMINER. 
REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 





NOVEMBER 20, 1880, 


THE GRESHAM LIFE ASSURANGE SOCIETY, © 


TO THE ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS, 
Held on the 18th NOVEMBER, 1880. 





HEAD OFFICE: —ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, LONDON. 





THE DIRECTORS have now to present their Report on tie operation 
of the 32nd financial year of the Society ending June 30, 1880. 

During the year 6,205 proposals were made to the Society for assuring the 
sum of £2,349,446. Of these proposals 4,717 were accepted for the assurance 
of £1,760, 326, and policies were issued for that amount. The immediate 
annuities granted during the year were for £12,370 4s. 10d. 

The income received from premiums, after deducting the amount paid for 
re-assurance, was £446,992 105. 4d., including £56,961 7s. 7d. in premiums for 
the first year of assurance. 

The balance of the interest account amounted to £116,126 17s. 9¢4., which, 


together with the receipt from premiums, raised the income of the Society to 
yoo »119 8s. 1d. for the ate, e accrued interest which had not been received 
at the date of closing the account, is included inthe item of ‘ Outstanding 
Interest ” among the assets. ' : 

The claims made upon the Society, and admitted during the year under Life 
Assurance policies, were for an amount of £216,897 10s., of which sum £3.000 
was re-assured, whilst the claims under policies for Endowments that had 
matured amounted to £106,655 2s. sd. The sum of £36,696 6s. 8d. was paid 
for the surrender of policies. 


After providing for these amounts, for the annuities falling due within the 
year, for all necessary office expenses, and other charges of the income of the 
year, there remained a balance of £176,330 13s. 7d., on the receipts of the year, 
which augments the fund available for the existing policies of the Society. This 
und at the end of the financial year was thus raised to $2,759,912 175. 10d., 





and together with £65,014 5s. od. reserved for the settlement of claims out. 
standing, for the payment of annuities not applied for, and for other purposes 
specified in the Balance Sheet, make up a total of £2,824,927 3s. 7d. in realised 
assets, as shown in the Second Schedule appended to this Report. 

The accounts have been duly audited by G. H. Lapsury, a. Public 
Accountant (a Shareholder of the or on the part of the Share ders ; and 
by the Notary Public, W. W. Venn, Esq. (a Policy-holder), on behalf of the 
Policy-holders, ‘The whole of the securities and documents representing the 
he of the Society have been verified, both by the Directors and by the 

uditors. 

The amount of funds available for investment during the Pe has been 
placed so as to yield an average rate of interest of 4? per cent. e dividends 
and interest received during the year compared with the amount of funds at the 
end of the year show an average rate of interest of £4 4s. 1d. per cent. 

The Directors retiring on the present occasion are Messrs. Wm. Traco, 
A. H. Smee, and R. Crawtey, who, being eligible and willing to serve again, 
are recommended by the Board to constitnte the list for re-election. 

Mr. Lapsury and Mr. VENN retire as Auditors, but being eligible they are 
candidates for election, the former on behalf of the Shareholders, and the latter 
on behalf of the Policy-holders. 

The Directors offer their congratulations on the continued prosperity of the 
Society. By Order of the Board, 

F. ALLAN CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 
November 18th, 1880. 





FIRST SCHEDULE. 


Revenue Account of “ The Gresham Life Assurance Society,” for the year ending 30th June, 1880. 


Amount of funds at the beginning of the year .. os 
Premiums~-First year .. oe £56,961 7 7 
Renewals .. os 393-995 9 2 





£459,956 7 9 


Less Re-Assurance Premiums os 3,963 17 5 . 
- ————-_ 446,992 10 4 
Considerat on for Annuities granted me: 3. Des ee os 892,078 3 0 
sth and Divigends OP ORS OR ee Penis iit os 116,126 17 9 
r Accounts, viz. :-— , , 

Loan charges and Assignment Fees 10 3 2 

Profit on Securities realised .. oe ee 25,983 17 0 

Exchanges os te ee ee 0 410 «t 6 
——= 26,404 x 8 








£3,294.383 16 0 








We have examined the above Statement with the Books of Account, and 

hereby certify the same to be correct. 
Dated 4th November, 1880. 
Signed, G. H. LADBURY, ha di 

WILLIAM W. VENN, j “"@!t0rs- 


SECOND SCHEDULE. 


«+ $2,583,502 4 3 | 





Claims under Policies :— 





Deaths .. +. £216,897 10 o 
Endowments 106,655 2 5 
£323,552 12 
Less Re-Assured os ee ws . aa ° * 
——— _ £320,552 12 5, 
Surrenders *e *f * ef ef ff ee ee 36,696 6 
Annuities ef ee oe «ef ** ** se ef ee 43,456 4 
' . oe ee or oe ee Pr * 


~ sheapaagpiiinns 
Expenses of Management :— ‘ 


For the acquisition of New business :— 
Inspectors, Agency, and Travelling ex- 








nses. > ee 17,617 2 3 
Advertising .. oe oe os 6,322 9 11 
Medical fees. ee ee ae 3+422 12 10 

27,462 6 0 
General Expenses .. es ee ee 40,051 10 I 


Fiscal Expenses :— 
Stamp and Income Tax (English and 


Foreign) .. es - 4:747 12 8 
ore = 72,861 8 9 
Dividends and Bonus to Shareholders “a ne ie ee 18,245 12 © 


Bonus in Cash to Policy-holders - ne = ov 50r 12 § 
Amount of funds at the end of the year, as per second Schedule 2,759,912 17 10 


£3,294.383 16 0 


W. H. THORNTHWAITE, Chairman. 
R. CRAWLEY, Director. 

W. TREGO, Director. 

F. A. CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 


Signed, 


Balance Sheet of “The Gresham Life Assurance Society,” on the 3oth June, 1880. 


LIABILITIES, 


Shareholders Capital paid-up .. oe £21,712 0 0 
Assurance fund .. ° ee os e+ 2,321,707 19 3 














Annuity fund ee oe oe oe oo 411,205 3 6 
Deferred Annuity in Italian Rertes fund .. 4,587 15 1 

Total funds as per first schedule .. 2,759,912 17 10 
Claims admitted but not paid .. a ws 62,402 7 10 

Less Re-Assured .. oe ea ee nil, 

62,402 7 10 

Annuities qoistanding + oe es ee a ee 1,878 11 5 
Share dividends and bonus not appliel for ..  .. ea s 740 6 6 
Orher accounts ee ee es oe adie ae oe as nil. 





haiteae7 3 7 





We have verified, at the Bank of England, the inscription of the Govern. 
ment funds, in the name of THe GresHam Lire AssurANCE Society, and 
have examined the books, documents and securities, representing the property 
centained in this Balance Sheet, and hereby certify the correctness of the same. 

Dated 4th November, 1880. 

G. H. LADBURY, 


Signed, : 
. WILLIAM W. VENN, | Auditors, 


- - - - gr cee ee een 
 — 
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ASSETS. 
Mortgages on Property within the United Kingdom .. -- £183,211 14 4 
Mortgages on Property out of the United Kingdom’ .. oo nil. 
— to coat amen and or minor public bodies .. oe 160,852 14 0 
ans on the Company’s policies .. ve os ee ° 
Investments :— ones a ld: 
In British Government Securities .. es es ee 148,599 II 10 
Foreign Government Securities 464,643 6 


BGO ip SHOE 3 a 
Railway Debenture and Debenture Stocks ee ee 835,570 19 9 
Kailway Shares (preference and guaranteed) ,., os 45,404 15 9 
4 
°o 
2 





House property - oe ae *e oa se 10 

Loans upon personal security Ae 3 ee. “Ne és 00 6 

Credit Premiums - we ae es Ss x os 36,762 8 

Advances on Reversionary interests and on deposit of ; 
securities .. oe ee oe as 2° oe * 33,697 13 10 
Furniture and fittings ¥ ss ss é vi oe 8,574 4 a 
Stamps and stationery es ée ee ob 56 oe 1,500 oo 
Agents’ balances ee oe ws a oe ee os 67,442 17 5 
Outstanding premiums ea oe - - oe 84,685 9.9 
Outstanding interest and rent &e ob ms és 33,812 4 10 
Cash in hand and on Current account .. ee a v6 31,161 2 2 
42,824,927 3 7 
ee 
Signed, W. H. THORNTHWAITE, Chairman. 


R. CRAWLEY, Director. 
Ww. TREGO, Director. 
F. A. CURTIS, Actuary and Secretary. 


——_ 
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$2,857 anger 





